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Why should God Bless America-if you wont 


Singing is easy. But it never won a battle. What you and I do today is 
determining whether or not we will be free men tomorrow. All the wishful 


thinking in the world can’t change that fact. 


Without knowing it, countless Americans are serving the foreign 
enemies of this country. Every time you or I raise a hand or speak a word to 
turn class against class, every time we fan a hatred, slow down production, 
waste a penny of materials or time—every time we do any of these we are 


fring a shot into the heart of America. 
The hour has come when every moment counts—for your country or against it. 


And let those who think they can “get theirs” by insisting on their rights 
even when that interferes with the greater rights of the nation—let them remem- 
ber this—Duped by foreign agents whether they know it or not, they are softening 
this country for conquest—they are selling their birthright of freedom for the most 
miserable mess of pottage and poverty anyone can imagine. Ask the belligerent 
workmen, politicians, managers of France who demanded their “rights” above 


their country’s rights. Their reward is sertdom, hopeless despair, and starvation. 


God helps those who help themselves. Let’s work for America—when 
and ONLY when the nation which gives us work and liberty is safe, then will 


be time to think of ourselves. 


THE WARNER & SWASEY COMPANY 
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Mechanical horses, too, 
used to throw their riders 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


IKE its horseflesh predecessor, 
mechanized cavalry has to travel 
over every kind of ground. The first 
tanks got traction by crawler tracks of 
steel blocks, hinged so they could bend 
around the driving wheels. 

But pounding over rough ground 
often wore out the steel blocks in a 
few miles. Constant jiggling wore the 
hinges loose, too, so the track soon 
flapped and clanked. Then at high 
speeds it “threw’’—flew off its driving 
wheels, wrecked the tank, often killed 
men. 

European armies tried covering the 
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steel blocks with rubber. Distance was 
raised to about 1000 miles but the 
track still “threw”. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers set out to 
find some entirely different principle. 
Finally they worked out a continuous 
rubber track in which they imbedded 
steel cables to prevent stretch and so 
prevent “throwing”. Then they devel- 
oped a new rubber compound to resist 
wear on roads and earth, cutting on 
rock. 

With danger of throwing ended, 
vehicles with this Goodrich track can 
travel faster than those of any other 


nation. And the B. F. Goodrich rubber 
is so tough that it lasts several times 


‘ as long as the European rubber. 


Speed, safety, life all increased by 
B. F. Goodrich research improv 
ments which that same research ‘s mak- 
ing every day in peace-time products 
you use, and which it will pay you to 
investigate. The B. F. Goodrich Com 
pany, Mechanical Goods Divisio» 
Akron, Ohio. 


BE Goodrich 


Girl in Rubber 


*% Take care, too, of the bearings 


that speed the machines that 


keep production up 
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Last year Chesapeake and Ohio 
“Potato Specials” speeded thousands 
of tons of spuds to market swiftly and 
j condition 
in perfect cond Certain people of 
importance have private railroad cars . . . but who rates 
a whole private train? Why, it's His Excellency the 
Potato! Yes, sir, he's one of the honored travelers on 
Chesapeake and Ohio—he and his millions of brothers. 
When they get the urge to ride to market, things happen 
fast. Special trains rushed to the farm regions are care- 
fully loaded with thousands of tons of potatoes and 
dispatched on schedules of passenger-train precision. 


Whatever the commodity to be shipped . . . whether it 


“PENNS YLtVAMEA 


CHESAPEAKE anv QHIO 
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fills a whole train or one corner of a package car... 
you'll find this railroad ready with cooperative, depend- 
able service. Why not let it work for you? For information 
or assistance with shipping problems, communicate with 
our nearest representative or Geo. W. Wood, Freight 
Traffic Manager—Solicitation, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 
NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 


“YES,” say industrialists when they check up on the abundant 
raw materials, low-cost power, native-born labor and excel- 
lent transportation to nearby major markets available in 
The Chessie Corridor. For detailed information, write |n- 
dustrial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 


Huntington, West Va. Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 


PT 
mis 
a @ “THE ROAD THAT DELIVERS THE GOODS—ovs Line!” 
Ay it 


LINES 


KEEP THINGS 
=MOVING! 


(and keep costs down ) 


the “American” Way 


Don’t let “time out for re- 
pairs” of cheap equipment 
create bottle-necks in mate- 
rial-handling. Speed up your 
operations—and reduce costs 
as well—with “American” 
Pressed-Steel Hand Trucks! 


Immensely strong, light in 
weight, easy ca Bak BO.6. 
“Americans” are an invest- 
ment for the future as well as 
an answer to today’s prob- 
lems. Thousands of “Ameri- 
can” Trucks, in every industry, 
have proved they will outlast 
any other equipment. Steel 
construction practically wipes 
out maintenance and replace- 
ment expense. A trial order will 
convince you that “Americans” 
will do more—with lower over- 
all costs—and /ess labor fatigue! 

Catalog illustrates trucks 

for every type of service. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 
ladelphia, Pa. 


4280 Wissahickon Ave., Phi 


AMERICAN 


PRESSED-STEEL 


HAND TRUCKS 
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ECONOMIC WAR ON THE AXIS 


BOTTLENECK ON CERTIFICATES 


GLAMOUR — UNDER FIRE 


TANKS: ANOTHER DEFENSE JOB 


THE PRIORITIES CRITICAL LIST ° 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


— 


their local communities next week to celebrate National Foreign , 
Week, one subject will top all others in interest: Latin America. |. j; 
going to become the battlefront where this country will “stop Hit 
fight”? Or are we going to accept the Nazi claim that “Europe is 
America’s natural market’? Washington’s announced assault last 
on Axis enterprises in Latin America (page 16) signals the openin 
mish in this country’s out-and-out economic battle against the Axi 


When the thousands of exporters and importers in this country ga: 


Uncle Sam doesn’t mind paying for essential defense plants, but 
doesn’t want to pay for them twice. That's why Congress set up the sys 
tem under which plant builders must have either a Certificate of Go 
ernment Protection (covering future use of the facility) or a Certificat; 
of Non-Reimbursement (proving that plant costs haven’t been charged in 
the price of the goods) if they want to claim the rapid five-year amortiza 
tion and avoid all future trouble with the tax-collector. One or the othe; 
of these certificates is vital, but the Defense Commission has been fussy 
about okaying them. What's being done to speed things up—page 15 


s 


Because some ingredients of the perfumes, cosmetics, and sundries that 
make milady more alluring also go into airplanes, poison gas, and T.N.1., 
there are rumors of a peroxide blond shortage, toothpick hairpins, and 
colorless fingernails. Business Week reports on the cosmetic and beauti 
fying industry (page 56), tells which war-born shortages have the trade 
really worried and what is being done about them. Conclusion: The 
ladies will be beautiful for some time to come. 


Every mechanized division of the Army needs 397 light and medium 

tanks. At present, two such divisions are equipped; two more are taking 

form; four more ate on paper; others are contemplated. By simple mathe 

matics, the program means mass production. How industry is tackling 
— + ae 

the job—page 22. 


There are more than 260 items on the list that officials in Washington 
call the ‘Priorities Critical List.” ‘That means they are vitally needed 
for national defense, are subject to automatic rationing. For a quick 
reference list of what they are, see page 40. 


Washington Bulletin ........ 7 FE sp stncasenniess 54 
Figures of the Week......... 11 Regional Market Outlook... .. 58 
5 ES a rere BD a TI. 6 icin 0:05 8550. 5u Feo 72 
The Monthly Index......... 34 Business Abroad ............ 76 
Labor & Management....... SS Weal Ge Bate... 2. 06 ccsncs 81 
OS SRP er eee 50 The Trding Post........... 83 
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5,61 y contractors —and 30,000 other business concerns— 


have joined together in this strictly mutual company to reduce 


insurance costs by preventing accidents and controlling ex- 
penses. ... Liberty Mutual has the man-power and the ex- 
perience to eliminate accidents and reduce insurance Costs in 


your business, too. Write for facts today. 
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his is about a big eastern steel plant to which 
Keasbey & Mattison insulation handed a saving 
of $1750 a month. 


To anybody who looks upon a $1750 saving as 
chicken feed this story has no point. The “cost- 
conscious” executive—who translates that sum 
into the salary of a good sales manager, or 4% 
on $43,750—will want to go on from here. 


In a typical winter month this plant consumes 
about 175,000 gallons of fuel oil. Though the oil 
is stored outdoors in heated tanks, it had time 
to grow so cold and viscous, running through 
the outdoor oil lines to the furnaces, that a rela- 


tively costly light grade of oil had to be used. 
K&M demonstrated that, by running the heat 
lines with the fuel lines, and protecting both 
with a single covering of K&M “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia insulation, a heavier oil would 
work all right. The 1¢ a gallon on fuel thus saved 
paid the whole insulation bill in six weeks. 


This cost-cutting material is only one of a 
large K&M family of asbestos-derived products, 
all making their unique contribution to safety, 
comfort and economy in home and factory. 


Nature made asbestos; Keasbey & Mattison, 
America’s asbestos pioneer, has made it serve 
mankind —since 1873. How can K&M serve you? 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK’S WASHINGTON BUREAU 
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Congress Eyes Defense 


An attempt by anti-New Deal forces 
to set up the entire defense organiza- 
tion on a Statutory basis, responsible to 
Congress as well as to the President, 
might get somewhere. As a_ practical 
matter, the chances are that it’s too late, 
but some New Dealers admit that a case 
could be made for establishing the de- 
fense machine which is taking control 
of the country’s industrial and commer- 
cial life on a more coherent basis than 
that which is provided by a bewildering 


maze of executive orders. 


Cox Shows the Way 


The subject has been opened up by 
the “Cox amendment” to pluck the 
Priorities Division out of OPM and set 
it up under a director, answerable to 
Congress and exercising his powers to 
ration materials for defense and non- 
defense uses with the assistance of in- 
dustry committees and with the ap- 
proval of the Army and Navy. 

The Georgia Congressman’s imme- 
diate object is to freeze Stettinius in his 
job (Stettinius spurned the compli- 
ment), but basically Rep. Cox’s move is 
a protest against domination of the de- 
fense program by New Dealers, as per- 
sonified by Leon Henderson, and an at- 
tempt to establish an industry-controlled 
set-up, a la NRA. 

But even if it did rout the New Deal- 
ers, the Cox amendment would handi- 
cap the industrial command by render- 
ing its exercise of authority subject to 
prior approval of the military, even in 
matters concerning the civilian sphere. 
@ Collaboration Possibility — Theoreti- 
cally, such dovetailing operations might 
lead to the formation of an industrial- 
military junta, but OPM’s present gin- 
gerly relations with the Army and Navy 
are not a happy augury. 


Maybe Next Time 


The Cox amendment (to the Vinson 
bill establishing admittedly needed legal 
support for the priorities system) was 
passed by the House. Administration 
forces rallied to its defeat in the Sen- 
ate, but Cox’s maneuver suggests that 
smarter strategy, directed to a broad re- 
construction of the defense organization, 
may bring the conduct of the defense 
program within the reach of Congress. 


A Post for Willkie? 


Harry Hopkins is the man who has 
urged Roosevelt to appoint Willkie to 
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His argument, of 


a key defense post. 
but the Presi- 


course, is national unity, 


dent has hesitated for fear of a rift 
within his own official family. Several 
New Dealers told F. D. R. several 


months ago that they would quit if 
Willkie was given a job. 

Time and Willkie’s conduct are heal- 
ing bitter feelings, however, and the 
Republican standard bearer is almost 
certain to be asked to join the Adminis- 
tration in event of war, if not before. 


“ACCORDING TO PLAN” 


The Hess episode is expected to 
speed up rather than postpone 
Nazi plans for a grand coup which 
in the next few months will force 
England to capitulate or, at least, 
put Germany in a more favorable 
position to fight a long war. 

Hitler strategy—already visible— 
is pegged to (1) a deal with Stalin 
(Moscow has already recognized 
the Nazi-sponsored Iraq rebel gov- 
ernment) which will virtually as- 
sure Turkish capitulation to a 
scheme to allow the transit of Ger- 
man troops and equipment and an 
all-out air and land attack on Suez 
and Iraq (with the Russians shar- 
ing the spoils in Iran and possibly 
India); (2) acceptance by Vichy of 
Hitler’s ““New Order” with Ger- 
man troops quickly occupying 
French Morocco and_ besieging 
Gibraltar; and (3) intensified at- 
tacks on Great Britain by air 
and sea. 

Berlin is in the midst of the 
critical three months during which 
many critics believe the outcome 
of this war will be decided— 
whether or not the war ends then 
(BW—Feb.22’°41,p15). If. Nazi 
forces can drive the British out 
of the Mediterranean, occupying 
the Near East and Iraq and the 
whole north coast of Africa, a 
good many critics will still not 
concede a German victory but 
practically all will look for impor- 
tant peace negotiations. At that 
point the attitude of Washington 
will become of paramount impor- 
tance. With the Gallup poll 
showing 86% of the American 
public ready to fight if any South 
American country is threatened 
with attack, it will become a ques- 
tion whether Axis occupation of 

the “bulge” of Africa (with Dakar 
at its tip) constitutes a ‘‘threat.” 


Compulsory Subcontracts? 


Discouraged by results of its efforts to 
promote subcontracting by persuasion 
and propaganda, OPM’s Defense Con 
tract Service is airing the possibility of 
using compulsion. Most promising ap 
proach is seen in the priority system 
It would be a simple matter to tell a 
contractor seeking a priority on new 
machinery that if he would subcontract 
more work he wouldn’t need the ma 
chinery—and refuse the priority. 

First, however, the Defense Contra¢ 
Service has to get a look at anaes 
and priority applications that are still 
in the mill. DCS isn’t on that route 
now, but is relying heavily on the new 
steam the President put behind sub 
contracting to get it the administra 
tive status it needs. 


Priorities—A Way Out 


Bedeviled by pressing demands for 
both defense and non-defense needs, a 
large section of the steel industry is at a 
point where it will welcome mandator 
priorities. OPM has shied from taking 
over active direction of carbon-steel ship 
ments as distinguished from control by 
priorities on alloy steels. While tonnag: 
steel is included in the critical list and 
comes within the category of inventory 
control, so far it has not been subjected 
to mandatory priorities. 

The industry, after getting the bl 
ing of Attorney General Jackson, ha: 
also recreated a committee to reallo 
cate tonnage, but these correctives ar 
regarded as too mild. Inventory con 
trol, while potentially potent, has not 
been enforced, with the result that th: 
steel industry, looking to peace-time pat 
ronage, is unwilling in the absence of 
government edict, to turn down order 
from automobile and other large con 
sumers for non-defense steel. Small stec] 
companies don’t want to share in allo 
cations at the hand of the big fellows 
Meanwhile, car-building and ship-build 
ing, shell steel and other defense needs 
have jammed the books with tonnag: 
that is beyond production capacity for 
the remainder of the year. 

Hence, the industry, as a means of 
protection against non-defense buying, 
wants the government to step in, weed 
out rather than ccmpletely eliminate 
such business and let the industry rol! 
out pressing government demands 


Wage Ceilings? 


Certain Administration officials ar 
exploring a plan for standardizing wages 
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STEAM Heats 


America.... 


want it, 


ing does best. See fact story below. | 


& Company, Camden, 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- | 


For details write Warren Webster 
New Jersey. 


NEW HOSPITAL AND 
NURSES’ RESIDENCE 
ENJOY MODERN HEAT 


St. Christopher’s Ho s Hospital for 
Children Gets Proper Heating 
with Webster er Hylo System 


CUTS WASTEFUL _ OVERHEATING 


Well-Known Institution Extends 
System after Two-Year Trial 
Because of Fine Results 


Philadelphia, Pa.—When the new 
Hospital and a Residence were 
built at St. Christopher’s Hospital for 
Children in 1937, a Webster System of 
Steam Heating was selected to pro- 
vide the proper room temperatures so 
important in hospital operation. 

With the Webster Hylo System, heat- 
ing results have been so satisfactory 
that the system has been extended to 
another section of the building. 


“SETI g 


rh 
as 


Se. Christopher's Hospital for Children, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Christopher’s Hospital has two 
windowless air-conditioned operating 
rooms, medical, surgical and ortho- 

dic wards and private rooms for 

abies. The Hospital is a teaching 
center for the community it serves. 


The Operator “dials” the prevail- 
ing outdoor temperature on the 
Webster Hylo Steam Variator Con- 
trol several times a day and a motor- 
operated Valve in the steam main 
automatically adjusts the rate of 
steam delivery according to need 


St. Christopher's Hospital was de- 
signed by Thomas & in, Archi- 
tects, of Philadelphia, and mechanical 
installation is from the designs of A. 
Ernest D’Ambly, Philadelphia, Con- 
sulting Engineer. 

The United Plumbi & Heating 
Co., of Philadelphia, made the heating 
installation. A total of La radiators 
in the new building are equipped with 
Webster Radiator mrag ML alves and 
Thermostatic Radiato 


of defense workers to prevent recurrence 
of one of the disruptive factors of the 
last war—personnel raids by one indus- 
try on another. The undercover spon- 
sors of the scheme would like to see a 
defense agency established to determine 
| wage ceilings on the same principle 
| that Leon Henderson fixes maximum 
prices of defense materials. Advocates 
have no assurance that President Roose- 
velt would approve the wage plan, al- 
though it is being worked up with his 
| knowledge. 

@ Stormy Weather—Opposition of labor 
organizations is anticipated and the 
whole thing may be knocked in the 
head by collapse of the Pacific ship- 
yard workers’ agreement (page 47) on 
which unions, industry, and the gov- 
ernment got together. 


Vinson Labor Bill Again 


The threat of another wave of defense 
strikes has again started congressional 
_ drums beating for passage of the Vinson 
compulsory-mediation bill, tabled in the 
House last month by Administration 
leaders. Rep. Vinson will attempt to get 
the bill to a vote immediately if there 
is no improvement in the defense-labor 
situation. This time the Administration 
may be forced to swallow, in some com- 
promised form, the measure which now 
calls for a 25-day “cooling-off” period, 
freezing of open-closed shop status, and 
criminal penalties for violations in de- 


| fense industries. 


| 000,000 estimate for fiscal 1942. 
| couraged by passive reception—at least 


Civilian Supplies 


As OPACS sees it, the problem of 
continuing sufficient supplies of critical 
materials for maintenance of civilian 
equipment—autos, farm machinery, etc. 
—involves no major conflict with defense 
requirements. Rather, the main job is 
believed to be physical regulation of the 
flow of the materials. If necessary, a 
portion will be allocated away from 
munitions. 

Greater mechanization is expected to 
cope with the shortage of labor. One 
OPACS idea is that, since there will be 
less need for sales effort, equipment- 
makers can convert salesmen into repair- 
men by giving them some training. 


War against Profits 


Committed to raising two-thirds of 
government expenditures by taxes, the 
‘Treasury is now revising its $3,600,000,- 
000 tax program upwards in line with 
the growth of the defense progtam— 
already being estimated at $6,000,000,- 
000 more than Morgenthau’s $12,000,- 
En- 


as far as profits are concerned—of Eccles- 
Henderson theories that what the gov- 
ernment gives, the government should 
take away, Treasury and congressional 


tax experts are trying to work 0) 


isfactory formula to double, ly 
triple the originally suggested  \¢¢ 
profits tax increase of $400, \() 
Main difficulty is determining \ 
war profits. Simplest solution, 

advocated by La Follette and ot 
to compel corporations to definc 
thing above some arbitrary percent 
of invested capital as excess profit. thy 
taking all “abnormal” profits, \ \\cthe; 
war-created or not. Corporation 
thus be deprived of the present Mm 
tive which permits them to co:put 
excess profits for tax purposes 
excess of average pre-war earning 


Curbing Speculation 


Commodity speculation this week 
came under a cross-fire. Leon Hender 
son ordered conferences next week wit! 
representatives of the four markets han 
dling trading in rubber, coffee, coco 
and pepper “with regard to m« 
which may be necessary to prevent un 
desirable speculative activity.” Mean 
while, the Commodity Exchange Ad 
ministration, which regulates trading 
major domestic farm products, ordered 
all markets under its supervision to ap 
point committees to consider appro 
priate action to curb speculation. 

Henderson’s problem with the four 
import commodities mentioned is com 
plicated by high shipping rates and 
shortage of shipping space. J. M. Mehl, 
chief of the CEA, even while he wa 
issuing his order, saw farm prices soa 
motivated by congressional passage of 
the bill providing 85%-of-parity loans 
on cotton, wheat, corn, rice, and to 
bacco (page 75). With these outside 
influences at work, both Henderson and 
Mehl will have a real job distinguish 
ing between speculation and legitimate 
price rise. 


P. 3. 


Interior Secretary Ickes is reported re- 
liably as having had an order drawn up 
to stop oil shipments to Japan. The sec 
retary is quoted by friends as saying he'll 
resign unless the President issues the or- 
der—but no one takes him seriously. 
Wheels of defense are well oiled. Liquor 
sales in Washington are running 25‘ 
over last year, leading the nation. 
New York-Newark, with 21.02%, and 
Chicago, with 8.86%, head the list of 
cities originating the greatest air mail 
poundage, according to a CAB survey 

. The President again is urging Mayor 
La Guardia to accept appointment as 
head of the projected civilian or home 
defense agency. . . . Rex Tugwell, who 
would prefer a defense job, is under 
stood to have been offered appointment 
as chief of the Forest Service. He has 
been making a study of economic con- 
ditions in Puerto Rico for Secretary Ickes 
that will last at least another month. 
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INDUSTRY IS AMERICA’S FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


Backbone of Defense 


Nas is the backbone of the National 
Defense program. The capacity to pro- 
duce this vital product is the primary meas- 
ure of a country’s ability to defend itself. 

In this respect, America’s position is 
most fortunate. This country is by far 
the largest producer of steel. It has 44% 
of the total steel capacity of the world. 
Its production last year was greater than 
that of Germany, Russia, Italy and Japan 
combined. America’s steel output in 1940, 
totalling 67,000,000 tons, was the greatest 
in history,—four times as large as Great 
Britain’s and twice as large as Germany’s. 
Output in 1940 was 27% greater than in 
the preceding year and 10% greater than 
in the former peak year of 1929. 


Responding to the needs of the Defense 
program, the American steel industry, in 
the first three months of 1941, again raised 
its output to a new record of 20,000,000 
tons, or at the rate of 80,000,000 tons 
annually. Still further increases are ex- 
pected as the Defense program rolls into 
high gear. 

The industry’s present capacity is the 
largest in its history—40% greater than 
at the end of the World War, and 15% 
greater than in 1929. America today has 
more than 200 steel companies, with 
plants in 28 different states and 250 com- 
munities from coast to coast. More than 
$1,500,000,000 has been invested in new 
steel-making equipment in the past decade. 


BANK OF New YorK 


New York's First Bank -—— Established 1784 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
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On Land or Afloat IT PAYS 
To Use This A-1 Equipment 


City of Midland, shown above, is the new flagship of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad which operates a fleet of car ferries between 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin and Ludington, Michigan—on one of the 
busiest water traffic lanes in the world. 


The holds of the boat, engine room, galley, main dining room 
and staterooms are all ventilated by means of Clarage Fans. 

Clarage Fans, when installed aboard ship, offer the same 
unmistakable advantages as when used in factory service, in 
an office, store, public building, etc. 

First, Clarage research has provided highest possible efficiencies — LOW 
OPERATING COSTS. Second, Clarage engineering bas designed large capacity 

into small space — VERY COMPACT. CLARAGE 


Third, Clarage construction RULES OUT eusunenien ton 
high maintenance and frequent repairs. 


— AND FOUR MORE CLARAGE FANS COMPLETE 


AIR CONDITIONING 
FURNISH BOILERS WITH FORCED DRAFT ° 
COOLING 
Aside from complete ventilating equipment, Clar- e 
age Forced Draft Fans are employed, serving all VENTILATION 
boilers. These fans have proved their dependability ° 
on over 3000 installations. FACTORY HEATING 


If you have any type of fan problem, here’s the : 
place to send your inquiry! MECHANICAL DRAFT 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY. xatamazoo, micu. 


SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


e 
FANS and BLOWERS 
for 
INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest 6 Months Year 
Week Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . ... cas *142.7 ; 140.1 109.1 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 99.2 , , 96.1 70.0 
Automobile Production. . 132,380 130,610 R 120,948 98,480 
Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily a av. in thousands) $16,406 $15,211 ’ $22,902 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) ape 2,792 2,734 ; 2,720 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) . 3,756 3,507 y 3,584 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 867 267 1,444 
TRADE 
— Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 87 85 83 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 45 35 49 


Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... .. . ov $5,310 $5,445 5 $4,632 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $9,151 $9,071 ; $8,385 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +14% +17% 7% —5% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 248 272 256 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index 86.82 85.73 , 81.61 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)... 193.0 188.8 . 167.5 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = = 100).. 138.0 135.7 r 120.5 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. 139.8 136.3 ; 121.4 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton). $38.15 $38.15 38.15 $38.06 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) ; $19.17 = $19.17 $20.75 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... 2.0.2... 6c 12.029¢ 12.038¢ 12.033¢  12.032¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, heed winter, Kemens City, bu.)....... 0.0.0... ccc ccccccncees $0.91 $0.87 $0.88 $0.82 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, lb.)..... 3.4l¢ 3.42¢ 3.38¢ 2.90¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................0 eee eee eeeee 12.3l¢ 11.66¢ 11.14¢ 9.57¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..................c0cceeeees 24.65¢ 24.02¢ 23.07¢ 21.03¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)................0.s0005 75.6 74.5 76.4 89.9 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 4.31%  +4.32% 4.35% 4.48% 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve ane. 1.92% 1.91% 2.01% 2.00% 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield. za veer 0.47% 0.49% 0.54% 0.35% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). 100% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4-8% 4-38% 4-§% 4-4% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 23,616 23,712 23,430 21,592 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 27,601 27,550 27,138 24,729 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 5,568 5,532 5,494 4,827 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 886 910 952 902 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 14,021 13,927. 13,477 ~—s: 112,108 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,688 3,753 3,815 3,613 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) , 5,710 5,770 6,030 6,732 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)... 2,229 2,234 2,235 2,362 
* Preliminary, week ended May 10th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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THE OUTLOOK 


—— 


Inflation Tendency in Evidence 


Fear of higher prices brings spurt in consumer purchases, 
further stimulating industrial activity, but it may mean a letdown 
in buying later on. Index gains 3.3 points in week. 


‘The Business Week Index advanced 
3.3 points this week, reaching 142.7, or 
just 2 points under the high attained be- 
fore the coal strike (chart, page 11). In 
two weeks, carloadings—with belated 
shipments of bituminous accounting for 
most of the gain—have risen 164% to 
surpass the peak of last year. The come- 
back in steel has been almost as spec- 
tacular; ingot output has rebounded 4.9 
points from its recent dip, to 99.2% of 
capacity. And in April, cotton consump- 
tion reached an all-time monthly top— 
920,142 bales. Seemingly, business is all 
set for an advance into new high 
territory. 


Inflation in the Air 

There is just enough inflation spirit in 
the air to keep things moving. The ef- 
forts of OPACS Director Henderson to 
control prices are, in a sense, just the 
sort of thing to cause business men and 
ultimate consumers to enter the mar- 
kets. The reasoning is clear: “If the goy- 
ernment has to institute priorities and 
fix prices, then it’s wise to get what one 
needs now.” That attitude is clearly in- 
dicated by what has been happening to 
prices. Raw material, wholesale and re- 
tail price indexes have been advancing 
consistently in recent weeks. 

The ultimate consumer, particularly, 
has been a voracious buyer. Purchases of 
such durable consumer goods as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and house furnish- 
ings have been stimulated by fears of 
higher prices, higher manufacturers’ ex- 
cise taxes, and also by the threat of 
scarcity—in months to come, maybe pri- 
orities will shut off supplies. Clothing, 
although it cannot be classed as con- 
sumers durable goods, also has been in 
demand—especially men’s wear. Here 
the chief influence has been fear of 
higher prices, rather than scarcity. 


Effect on Retail Sales 


This flareup in consumer purchases 
has its drawbacks. Not only does it tend 
to lift prices, but also it may result in a 
buying pocket later on. It is obvious, for 
instance, that if an automobile owner 
advances the purchase date of a new car 
to this spring (instead of waiting, say, 
till fall) he'll be out of the market when 
new models appear. And that same type 
of forward buying has been taking place 
all along the line. This suggests that 
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later in the year, when consumers are 
stocked up, retail sales may undergo a 
slump. New orders to wholesalers and 
manufacturers would accordingly dry up. 
And production schedules would suffer. 


Spurt, Then a Dip 

Thus, a pattern for general business is 
indicated. The buying rush now is stim- 
ulating industrial activity. And simulta- 
neously new defense plants are coming 
into operation and defense expenditures 
are again advancing rapidly, after re- 
maining virtually unchanged in April. 
That lays the basis for an upsurge in 
business for the next several months. 
But after this spurt, which will last, say, 
for three or four months, the letdown 
in consumer buying may take effect. 


And a dip in business—but from a con 
siderably higher than current level in 
the Business Week Index 
ceivably occur in the fall. 
This is possible in the face of a steady 
increase in consumer purchasing power 
Admittedly, it is hard to conceive of r 
tail purchases flattening out when em 
ployment, payrolls, and farm income ar 
rising. But this is often the sequence 
after a spurt of forward buying, particu 
larly when this forward buying has been 
consistent throughout all industry. Man 
ufacturers as well as ultimate consumers 
have been building inventories; and 
once consumer buying slows up and new 
orders from retailers stop coming in 
manufacturers generally will withdraw 
from the markets, letting current ship 
ments drain off excess stocks on hand. 


might con 


Minor Recession Only 


But any recession, from the very na 
ture of our war economy, would perforce 
be brief. ‘The heavy goods industries un 
doubtedly will continue producing at 
full capacity. ‘he demands of Great 
Britain and our own armed forces will 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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OBUSINESS WEEK 


Theoretically, wars are not good for 
residential building. Supposedly, men 
do not want to make long-term com- 
mitments when they may be called 
away to the front. And wars also re- 
sult in higher costs—both in labor and 
materials. The chart shows how per- 
sistently the basic cost of building a 
six-toom standard dwelling has risen 
in the United States since last fall. 
About one-third of this basic cost is 


labor, the other two-thirds is materi 
als, and since last July, the over-all 
price has gone up approximately 8%. 
Yet home-building has been in a defi 
nite uptrend. Right now, residential 
construction contracts awarded are at 
the best level since 1929. War, appar 
ently, has not scared off the prospec 
tive home-owner this time. Conges 
tion in defense centers has created a 
bottleneck demand for homes. 
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be increasing, not decreasing. So a 
slump, if one comes, will be a decidedly 
one-legged affair—confined as it will be 
entirely to the consumer-goods indus- 
tries. 

And even a setback in consumer- 
200ds production will not be long-lived. 
paver sae in defense plants which 
will be going regularly into production 
from now on will be a constant source 
of new purchasing power. Moreover, the 
farmer is going to be an excellent cus- 
tomer throughout the year. The con- 
gressional proposal to lift the loan value 
of wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, and rice 
to 85% of parity will add a minimum of 
$500,000,000 to farm income this year 

as compared with 1940. And the cur- 
rent advance in prices, which has tre- 
sulted, will of course be a windfall to 
farmers with carryover cotton and wheat 
on hand or in loan. 

his congressional action, incident- 
illy, is hardly conducive to keeping the 
general price level under control. It will 
certainly have the effect of boosting the 
cost of foodstuffs. Whereas the earlier 
action of the Department of Agriculture 
in supporting hog and dairy product 
prices was designed to stimulate produc- 
tion, and hence prevent a scarcity price 
rise later on (BW —Apr.12’41,p80), the 
advance in the loan prices on cotton, 
wheat, etc., is of a different order. These 
products are already in oversupply. 


Radio Calling FDR 


Unable to sound him out, 
chains (except Mutual) are at 
loss on how to fight drastic new 
anti-monopoly rules of FCC. 


Twenty-one years ago, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, then Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, gave government benediction to 
the formation of the Radio Corp. of 
America, forefather of virtually all U.S. 
radio broadcasting, noting that its or- 
ganization was in the interests of na- 
tional defense. This week, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is the great enigma on which 
the future of broadcasting, as descended 
from RCA, hinges. For the Federal 
Communications Commission — two 
weeks ago promulgated a drastic set of 
“anti-monopoly” rules governing the 
networks (BW—May10°41,p]4), and 
everybody knows that sooner or later 
the fate of these regulations (tanta- 
mount to the fate of the industry) is in 
the hands of the President. 

e The Politics of the Thing—Broad- 
casters necessarily have to play politics 
more than any other industry group, for 
they live and breathe and have their 
being wholly at the pleasure of the FCC 
and Congress. But all their skill in the 
political arts was to no avail this time, 
for the politics of the problem would 
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be settled by one man and he wasn’t 
reachable. 

Assembled in St. Louis this week for 

the nineteenth annual convention of 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, the industry was stumped. That 
the FCC legislative blitzkrieg can’t go 
into final effect without Presidential 
blessing is a foregone conclusion. But 
conversely, the broadcasters know they 
can’t very well attempt to sack the FCC 
rulings by stimulating congressional 
opposition, for example, without a 
White House green light. Therefore, 
the prime question at the N. A. B. 
meeting was: What does the President 
think? 
e Background — Broadcasters reviewed 
the history that lies behind FCC’s new 
regulations, looking for a clue. Three 
years ago the FCC, a quasi-legislative 
and judicial body appointed by the 
President, began its investigation of the 
networks after persistent uproars in Con- 
gress about “monopoly.” Everything 
started innocuously enough. Then Thur- 
man Arnold began fashioning a new set 
of store teeth for the aging Sherman An- 
titrust Act, and the Temporary National 
Economic Committee began probing 
the concentration of economic power. 
Baiting big business was the popular 
sport of the hour. 

Thus a year ago, when the FCC is- 

sued a preliminary report on its monop- 
oly findings (BW —Jun.22’40,p22), re- 
peated references were made to the iron 
grip of NBC and CBS on their affiliates, 
and to radio’s handsome profits on its 
relatively low capital outlay. In this re- 
» tr as in others, NBC and CBS drew 
the bulk of the fire, while the Mutual 
Broadcasting System (a newcomer pat- 
terned somewhat after mutual stock 
companies) not only got off easy, but 
even cheered the FCC on. 
e A Saturday Morning—T'wo weeks ago 
the FCC issued its final anti-monopoly 
rules exactly when nobody expected 
them—on a Saturday morning. By a mas- 
terpiece of judicial nicety, the commis- 
sion banned the ownership of more than 
one chain by any network organization 
(which presumably means NBC will 
have to } meme of its Blue network), ex- 
clusive network contracts with affiliated 
stations, blanket options on_ station 
time, regulation of station rates, and—in 
certain cases—network ownership of sta- 
tions. The net effect of all these regula- 
tions, if they become effective after the 
90-day waiting period, would be to de- 
stroy much of the effectiveness of chain 
broadcasting, for the networks would 
not be able to guarantee advertisers that 
their program would be aired regularly 
over exactly the same stations. 

After promulgating the regulations, 
FCC turned the evidence on which they 
were based over to the Department of 
Justice, which is now perusing it. 

@ White House Clue—That all this was 
done so quickly and firmly without Pres- 


MBS-ASCAP DEAL 


By an overwhelming vote 
affliated stations of the \ 
Broadcasting System last 
agreed to enter into a 10-vea: 
tract with the American Soci 
Composers, Authors and Pul 
ers, beginning immediately. ( 
network programs are cover 
the contract, which calls for a 
ment of 3% of net commerci: 
ceipts until the end of 1944. 
34% thereafter. 

Meantime, NBC and CBS .tiJ] 
adamantly refused to make a sim- 
ilar (or any other) deal that would 
conclude the five-month war that 
has been waged between the big 
broadcasters and the songwriters. 


idential approval seemed unthinkable. 
Yet the White House could not be ap- 
proached for confirmation. For one 
thing, the President’s regular press con 
ferences were omitted because of his 
slight illness and visiting lists were cut 
to the minimum. Stephen T. Early, his 
secretary, provided one clue to the 
Roosevelt attitude when he wrote a note 
thanking the Mutual Broadcasting Sys 
tem for its enthusiastic reception of the 
rules. Then, barely a day later, he ver 
bally spanked Mutual for using his note 
to gain prestige at the St. Louis con 
vention. 

@ What They Could Do—NBC and 
CBS guessed that the President thor- 
oughly knew about everything. ‘That 
complicated their defensive moves. ‘They 
could: 

(1) Risk an injunction suit against 
the rules in the District Court of Ap- 
peals. 

(2) Depend on a congressional upris 
ing for help. 

(3) Hope against hope that the Presi- 
dent, inaccessible to dite, would later 
come to their rescue. 

All paths except No. 1 seemed to be 
barred currently. Although Senator Wal- 
lace H. White, Jr., has asked the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee to 
probe the sweeping FCC actions, his 
colleagues aren’t showing any inclina- 
tion to equip a rescue party. And Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has kept so mum that 
even Mark Ethridge (Louisville Courier- 
Jcurnal and WHAS), whom he recently 
designated to advise him on the radio 
situation, finally resigned in helpless- 
ness. 
© Resignation — Broadcasters, on the 
whole, are resigned to a future with less 
profits, more expensive sales efforts, 
higher operating costs, and potential tur 
moil in the chain field. That is, all ex 
cept Mutual, which—with an ASCAP 
contract in one pocket, and the FCC 
rules in the other—has suddenly become 
cock of the walk. 
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Defense and the Tax Collector 


Certificates on status of plant facilities, essential if trouble 
with Bureau of Internal Revenue is to be avoided, are being de- 
layed, but difficulties are gradually being ironed out. 


\\ith the approach of the Defense 
Commission’s first anniversary, there is 
some hope that the producers of defense 
_the makers of armament and all the 
rest of it—soon will get some protection 
for their capital investment in expansion 
of plant capacity. The extent to which 
the practical lack of such protection has 
retarded the building of defense indus- 
trial facilities can’t be measured, but the 
exasperation of defense manufacturers 
seems at long last to be convincing the 
powers that be that it’s time for them to 
stop bickering among themselves and do 
something. 

"Twas ever thus in Washington, and 
the fact that the Army, Navy, and the 
Defense Commission have a practically 
inscrutable law to reduce to workable 
procedure doesn’t help matters. 

e Need for Protection—At the outset of 
the defense program, it was recognized 
that industry couldn’t be expected to 
make large capital investments in de- 
fense facilities without some protection 
against serious risk of loss at the end 
of the emergency. Difficulty has been 
avoided to a considerable extent by 
government financing of defense facili- 
ties, which now totals $1,411,000,000. 
Efforts to abate the risk in private 
financing of plant facilities led to a 
system of amortization. 

j Existing statutes governing deprecia- 
tion, obsolescense, and loss of useful 
value were found inadequate. Various 
expedients were tried, but new legisla- 
tion was finally enacted last October 
permitting a manufacturer (assuming he 
makes sallolient profits) to deduct from 
his earnings during the emergency, for 
tax purposes, the cost of emergency fa- 
cilities which may be of no use to him 
after the emergency is over. Profits are 
likely to be higher now than in later 
years and the new tax program has given 
manufacturers a powerful incentive for 
seeking deductions from their tax bill. 
e Amortization—l'o that end, Title III 
of the Second Revenue Act of 1940 per- 
mits a manufacturer to amortize over a 
five-vear period the cost of an emer- 
gency facility. The deductions will not 
be allowed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, however, unless the Defense 
Commission and either the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
certify that the facility is needed for 
national defense. This is the so-called 
“necessity certificate.” 

If the taxpayer has been or will be 
reimbursed by the government for all 
or part of the cost of an emergency 
facility, either directly or indirectly, the 
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deduction will not be allowed unless he 
also obtains a certificate to the effect 
that the contract adequately protects the 
government with reference to future use 
and disposition of the facility. ‘This is 
called a “certificate of government pro- 
tection.” 

@ Non-Reimbursement—If a taxpayer 
wants to establish conclusively that a 
certificate of government protection is 
not necessary in his case, the law allows 
him to apply for a certificate setting 
forth that his contract with the gov- 
ernment does not reimburse him for all 
or any part of the cost of the facility 
in which the goods are produced. ‘This 
one is called a “certificate of non-reim- 
bursement.”” Non-issuance of this cer- 
tificate doesn’t mean that the taxpayer 
will be refused the deduction. But if 
the taxpayer doesn’t have this certificate, 
and is in the money, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is quite likely to press 
him for a certificate of government pro- 
tection. And, lacking that, he may end 
up paying income and _ excess-profits 
taxes sans benefit of the rapid amortiza- 
tion allowance. 

e Getting the Certificates—There has 
been no undue delay in the issuance 


of certificates of necessity. On 12 
applications to date, 1,449 certificates 
have been issued, 238 applications hav« 
been disapproved or withdrawn for va 
rious reasons, and 925 are pending. ‘The 
approved list represents the bulk of p. 

vately-financed defense facilities which 
manufacturers desire to amortize quickly 
Facilities covered by 1,303 certificates of 
necessity that had been issued to April 
15 had an estimated cost of $896,000 

000, as compared to $213,000,000 cor 
ered by 766 applications pending at 
that time. 

Crux of the trouble is in the issuance 
of certificates of government protection 
and certificates of non-renmbursement 
covering contracts for supplies produced 
for the government. 

e@ Wary of Paying Twice—Ihe law's 
provision for a certificate of non-rein 
bursement had its origin im the position 
taken by the Defense Commission that 
the government should not have to pay 
twice for the cost of emergency facil 
tics: first in revenues that rapid amortiz 
ation of plant subtracts from tax bill 

agam im the price paid to the manufa 

turer for the goods produced in_ the 
plant. 

The Army and Navy ar 
enough to issue certificates to manufac 
turers to whom they have awarded con 
tracts but the law provides for a doubk 
check by the Defense Commission (to 
which the statute refers and which still 
exists in fact) and commission official 
aren't willing to assume that the fac 
of the contract will show if the price 
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TO THE EAST 


Bound for the new theater of war, 
the Knoxville City loads supplies in 
New York. Despite Berlin’s warning 
that it considers the northern half of 
the Red Sea a “war zone,” Washing- 


ton is going ahead with plans to de 
liver aid to Great Britain at Suez. Not 
all the Knoxville City’s cargo is des 
tined for the Near East. Part of it 
will go on to Singapore, where the 
boat will pick up raw materials for 
the United States. 
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agreed upon for the goods includes more 
than a normal charge for depreciation. 
@ Inquiry before Approval — Procure- 
ment methods don’t lead to any careful 
segregation of the cost of plant or 
equipment from other costs. Conse- 
quently, the Defense Commission’s staff 
on certification is insisting upon inquiry 
before approving certificates of govern- 
ment protection or certificates of non- 
reimbursement. 

Only 44 certificates of government 

protection had been issued to May 12 
against 206 applications; 16 had been 
disapproved or withdrawn. Only 14 cer- 
tificates of non-reimbursement had been 
issued against 1,386 applications; 47 had 
been disapproved or withdrawn. But 
Defense Commission officials say it 
won't be long before the jam breaks. 
e Cost Accounting Job—To Army and 
Navy procurement officials, it’s very em- 
barrassing to quiz a contractor about his 
costs after he has been awarded a con- 
tract that is satisfactory to them. But 
the problem of determining whether or 
not a contractor’s price for supplies in- 
cludes more than a normal charge for 
depreciation is essentially a cost account- 
ing job. 

In cases where Army and Navy files 

don’t contain adequate information, the 
contractor will be asked to produce cost 
figures to support his application for 2 
certificate of non-reimbursement. To 
relieve it of responsibility, the War 
Department recently appointed a ci- 
vilian board that will review its findings 
on certificates. 
e@ The Real Difficulty—According to De- 
fense Commission officials, the task of 
ascertaining whether a supply contract 
includes in the price an excessive amount 
for depreciation of plant is not nearly 
so difficult as deciding what to do if it 
does. One method under consideration 
for resolving this puzzle is to include a 
clause in supply contracts providing that 
the facilities to which the excess 1s ap- 
plicable shall be turned over to the 
government at the termination of the 
emergency period, subject to a domi- 
nant option by the contractor to buy 
them at their depreciated value or a 
lower negotiated price. 

Certain features of the law permitting 

rapid amortization should be noted. The 
privilege is extended only to corpora- 
tions, apparently because only corpora- 
tions are subject to the excess-profits 
tax, although an individual in high-in- 
come brackets is subject to the same 
burden. 
@ Subcontractors—Corporate subcontrac- 
tors are likewise eligible for rapid amor- 
tization but, unlike prime contractors, 
have to obtain only certificates of neces- 
sity in dealing with the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Lack of a provision 
for a certificate of government protec- 
tion or a certificate of non-reimburse- 
ment with respect to subcontracts re- 
moves them from inquiry. 
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War on Latin American Fron: 


Jesse Jones serves notice on Nazis that U. S. has rez ly 
begun the battle for South American trade. Berlin notes that we 
have been slow in starting but fears long-term moves. 


Some time within the next two 
weeks, a German plane will wing its 
way south and east from Quito, Ecua- 
dor, on its way to Brazil. It is one of 
the two Junkers, tri-motor planes which 
for four years have maintained a more 
or less regular service over 900 miles 
of charted routes in the third smallest 
republic in South America (see map, 
page 17). The Ecuador government 
ordered the Germans to discontinue 
operations by the end of May. The 
operating planes will be withdrawn to 
Brazil, where Germany’s Lufthansa 
maintains its South American §head- 
quarters. 

@ “Battle of Dollars”’—It was no coinci- 
dence that, at about the same time that 
the German air line was ordered out 
of Ecuador, Jesse H. Jones, acting in his 
dual capacity as Secretary of Commerce 
and Federal Loan Administrator, an- 
nounced that the United States is ready 
to wage an unremitting “battle of dol- 
lars” to drive the Axis out of Latin 
America’s economic life. For Wash- 


ington has declared economi¢ war on 
the Axis and the major battlefro 
Latin America. 

Washington’s stand on this front \as 
stated boldly last June when the Presi. 
dent announced that this country jp. 
tended, if necessary, to organize a 
eign trade monopoly to purchase and 
handle the marketing of all Latin 
America’s exportable surpluses (B\\— 
Jun.29°40,p.15). Berlin cried “inpe. 
rialism,”” and waited tensely to see | 
fast the United States would mo, 
Until the last few months Berlin my 
have been more pleased than hei- 
sphére enthusiasts in this country, for 
progress has not been spectacular. 
@Going into Action—But recently 
things have begun to happen. ‘The 
United States is now buying all of the 
copper that Chile has for export. Our 
total imports from Chile in the first 
three months of this year were worth 
$22,000,000. In the same months in 
1940, they barely topped $10,860,000. 
A similar export spurt has developed 


When the Senate last week voted 
down an appropriation of $1,216,000 
which had been sought by American 
Export Airlines so that it might es- 
tablish a new transatlantic air service 
between New York and Lisbon, most 
people who had been watching the 
case were ready to admit that A.E.A.’s 
chances of reviving the fight for a 
transatlantic franchise were pretty 
slim. 

But when Jesse Jones, a day or two 
later, announced that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. would authorize 
funds to establish an airline as part of 
a vast new Washington scheme to 
drive the Axis powers out of all kinds 
of business in Latin America, there 
were people in aviation circles who 
believed that A.E.A. might be fitted 
into this new picture—along with Pan 
American Airways—to do the job of 
ousting the Axis lines (see map on 
opposite page). 

A.E.A. has waged a long and bitter 
fight to get a transatlantic subsidy but 
at the same time has been maneuver- 
ing to get into the Latin American 
competition. Trial flights have been 
made over a projected New Orleans- 
Panama run, and the company con- 
trols T.A.C.A., a small but highly 


profitable air service operating in 


Squeezing Axis Airlines Out of Latin America 


Central America (BW—Oct.12’40, 
p62). With more than $3,000,000 
already invested in flying boats in- 
tended for the transatlantic service, 
the line is in a favorable position to 
begin operations on comparatively 
short notice. 

Washington is quietly squeezing 
Axis airlines out of Latin America. 
German operators were pushed out of 
Colombia last year. In April, the 
Peruvian government—probably with 
encouragement from Washington— 
took over the German operating com- 
pany’s air fields. Ecuador is ousting 
the Germans this month, and Bolivia 
is preparing to force them out. The 
only important lines that this leaves 
to them are the route from Santiago, 
Chile, to Rio de Janeiro and Para 
Brazil, by way of Buenos Aires and 
Sao Paulo, and the long, little- 
traveled line from Sao Paulo to the 
Peruvian border in Brazil. 

Washington’s maneuvering does 
not end with the efforts to oust the 
Axis airlines. A chain of modern air 
ports capable of handling the largest 
bombers and equipped with gasoline 
supplies and _ service facilities is 
quietly being built along the entire 
East Coast, ostensibly for the use of 
Pan American Airways. 
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By the time Jesse Jones last week an- 
nounced that the United States would 
try to buy control of German and Ital- 
ian commercial air services in South 
America or “hamstring their opera- 
tions” by acquiring holdings in them, 
three Latin American republics had 
already ousted Nazi operating com- 
panies. Peru acted early in April; 
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Ecuador gave the German-controlled 
SEDTA until the end of Mav to clear 
out; and Bolivia was planning to take 
over Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, con- 
trolled by the Germans. Biggest Ger- 
man operators in South America are 
Syndicato Condor, Limitada—in Bra- 
zil, across Uruguay to Buenos Aires 
and on over the Andes to Santiago, 


Chile. Condor, which received two 
new planes on the German freighter 
Lech early this year, still has 16 tri 
motor, 17-passenger Junkers convert 
ible land and seaplanes, eight old 
Junkers land planes, and two modern 
26-passenger, four-engine Focke-W ulf 
FW 2200's which run a de luxe service 
between Rio and Buenos Aires. 
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ARBITRATION PROGRAM 


C. V. Whitney, president of the 
American Arbitration Association, got 
the key to the new inter-American 


arbitration headquarters in New 


York last week, and simultaneously 


launched a four-point program to aid 
hemisphere defense by promoting the 
arbitration of commercial disputes in 


the Americas. The program includes 
a plan to standardize business pro- 
cedure and eliminate unfair trade 
practices in inter-American trade. At 
the opening ceremonies (left to right) 
were Pontes de Miranda, Brazilian 
ambassador to Colombia; Mr. Whit- 
ney; Spruille Braden, United States 
ambassador to Colombia; and T. ]. 
Watson, A.A.A. chairman. 


in Uruguay where the United States is 
buying wool and hides. By the end of 
March our purchases had topped $16,- 
790,000, though in the first three 
months of 1940 they amounted to less 
than $6,000,000. In Brazil in the same 
period we have upped our purchases 
from $24,000,000 to $40,000,000, and 
in the Argentine from $31,000,000 to 
$36,000,000. 

But it is a different kind. of develop- 
ment that worries the Nazis, who hope 
to dominate Latin America by their 
post-war trade. Last week Dr. Fred F. 
McKenzie, of the University of Mis- 
sailed from New York for Peru 
and Chile. Dr. McKenzie is an expert 
on sheep raising and has been invited 
by the Institute for Andean Biology, at 
Lima, to help Peru improve the quality 
and quantity of its wool industry. He 
will do the same sort of job in Chile 
later. Berlin knows that the United 
States is an importer of wool, mainly 
from the British Empire, and is afraid 
that it will succeed in developing in 
Latin America the types that it needs 
and transfer its big orders to that 
continent. 

@ Rubber Prospects—The Department 
of Agriculture in Washington has 
caused Berlin planners far more worry 
than any other one organization. The 
United States is already growing rub- 
ber on a commercial basis in Brazil 
and Costa Rica. The plantations aren't 
large yet, and they won't produce much 


sour, 


rubber for another six or seven years. 
But with experimental rubber stations 
in Puerto Rico, Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
Honduras, Guatemala, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Brazil, Panama, and Mexico— 
some of them run in cooperation with 
the local governments—the United 
States has made an important start to- 
ward bringing the rubber business back 
to this hemisphere. What worries Ger- 
many is that the United States in an 
ordinary year spends $180,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 for rubber. If this buy- 
ing power were transferred permanently 
to Latin America—or even if there were 
the assurance that it would be within 
the next 20 years—Washington would 
gain an important advantage in any 
trade war with the Reich. 

When, two weeks ago, Brazil laid the 
foundations for its new $45,000,000 
steel mill near Rio de Janeiro (BW— 
May3’41,p66), the European export 
business was affected more than that of 
the United States. Germany, Belgium, 
Britain, and France have traditionally 
been able to underbid this country in 
the South American market for rails, 
bars, and rods. And it is these that 
Brazil’s new mill will produce—not the 
structural forms and highly finished 
steel regularly imported from the U.S. 
e@ Advantage over Nazis—The Jesse 
Jones announcement last week that the 
United States is preparing a frontal as- 
sault on Axis enterprises in Latin Amer- 
ica worries Berlin because the Nazis have 


no resources comparable to W 
ton’s to make a counter-attack pe 
In occupied Europe, the B 
French, and Dutch control of a] 
of business and industry has giv« 
under pressure to German in 
backed by Hitler. But in South 
ica, Germany's only weapons so f 
been to offer goods and try 
franchises at better prices tha 
competitors have offered 

What is just beginning to be 1 
by many Americans—even those 
eign trade circles—is that German 
indeed all of Europe, has been p 
up an old but false belief that | 
is the logical outlet for the bi 
Latin America’s exports, and that the 
United States can never become th 
major market for many of these coun 
tries, because their exports are largely 
agricultural and ee competitive 
@ Berlin Scofts—he Berlin Institute fo; 
Business Research last week published 
a new survey attempting to prove that 
the United States had failed miserabh 
to take up the slack in Latin America’s 
export trade since the war closed Con 
tinental markets. ‘I'wo developments 
were blamed: the shipping shortage 
which has forced the British sharply to 
curtail imports from Latin American 
countries and has restricted even thc 
amount of goods which those countries 
can deliver to the United States, and 
(2) the Washington policy which com 
mits the U.S. to economic as well as 
military support of the British Empirc 

Up to a certain point the Institute's 

contention is justified. Though th 
United States has to import annualh 
almost twice as much tin as Bolivia pro 
duces, yet, when this country belatedly 
decided to set up its own smelter to 
handle British-controlled Bolivian ores 
(BW—Mar.8’41,p61), it planned the 
whole project to handle only a portion 
of the Bolivian output. The balanc 
still is hauled all the way to Britain for 
refining. 
@ Old Ties Hold—Thougl Latin Amer- 
ica could fill the entire United States 
demand for cocoa, this country, because 
of its present economic ties with Brit- 
ainy continues to buy half its supplies 
in the British colonies along the African 
West Coast. 

Because of the influence of the power- 
ful Dutch and British diamond trust, it 
was not until last month that defense 
authorities in Washington bought in- 
dustrial diamonds in Brazil. And, even 
then, the order amounted to only 
$100,000, though large packets of dia 
monds have been known to be leaving 
Brazil for Germany—via the Italian 
transatlantic air line (see map, page 17) 
—and by sea for Japan, where they are 
seriously needed for cutting tools used 
in the vital defense industries. 

But what Berlin’s planners refuse to 
report are the huge purchases which the 
United States can transfer to Latin 
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TODAY'S PRODUCTION 


Today, when busy executives must make quick and 


New and Timely 
Information on These 
Subjects Now Available 


Yours for the Asking 


sound decisions, new Burroughs machines furnish 
essential information and reports while they are news, 


not history—calculate earnings and keep records that 


insure prompt payment of personnel—provide figures 


MATERIAL CONTROL a that regulate the flow of materials and parts to the 


COST RECORDS. . . . 
_ PAYROLL RECORDS 


EARNINGS CALCULATION 
AND ACCRUAL 


scheduled rate of production. 


Let Burroughs assist you in finding the easier, faster 
way. Burroughs representatives offer a vast fund of 
experience and technical knowledge of machines, 


applications and procedures. Call Burroughs today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6425 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Todays 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME + WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 
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DYMAXION HOUSE 


Prefabricated in Kansas City, Mo., 
but erected at a tourist camp in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where Federal Housing 
Administration authorities can look it 
over, is a house which is probably the 
simplest unit that has been designed 
for defense housing. Made by the 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City, this galvanized-steel roundhouse 
is the same size and shape as thou- 
sands of standard corn bins Butler has 
been making for AAA's grain-loan 
program. Cost of the house is $750. 

I'he idea of adapting grain bins for 
use in defense housing is credited to 
R. Buckminster Fuller, pioneer de- 


a al 


Se 


signer of prefabricated houses who in- 
terested Butler in the possibilities of 
adding to the standard AAA grain bin 
such accessories as portholes, venti- 
lators, pressed wood floors and walls, 
and insulation. The result, called the 
Dymaxion House, can be divided into 
any combination of rooms by canvas 
curtains. In the ceiling are 15 sky- 
lights, in the side walls 10 porthole 
windows. The demonstration unit in 
Washington was erected in three days 
by two common laborers. Main op- 
eration consists of placing and tight- 
ening 470 bolts. The houses can be 
quickly unbolted and taken down for 
shipping, storing, or even for demo- 
tion to original use—grain storage. 
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America whenever supplies from trop. 
ical parts of the British Empire ‘ ut 
off, or as soon as a share of this b 

can be transferred without wea! 
London's position during the war 

@ But We Have Answers— The 

ber plantations are Washington's 

to Berlin. So are the surveys t 
Latin American sources of vegetal 
which now come from the Phili 

and the Dutch East Indies, k 
wool, tungsten, antimony, tin, an 
ganese. And you can add the new 
tising campaign which Washingt 
running in 370 Latin American Vs 
papers; the groups of newspaper :nen 
being brought to the United Stites. 
each to spend two months “getting 
acquainted’; the 25 electrical eng 
who have just arrived to study the | 
Electrification Administration 

and who will be followed every thre 
months by fresh groups; and the seven 
Western and Middle Western cattlc 
men now on a tour of Brazil, Uruguay. 
and Argentina to see what can be done 
to create better relations with livestock 
growers in these countries. 

No bombers or destroyers that W ash- 

ington sends to Britain worry Hitler 
more than these long-term moves by 
the United States to create a natural 
two-way trade with Latin America on a 
scale so big that not even Germany's 
barter deals are likely to undermine it 
The Nazis still believe they can defeat 
Britain but they know that if the war 
drags on for a long time the United 
States is likely to be too firmly en 
trenched in Latin America as a “stead 
customer” to be ousted. 
@ Powerful Buying Power—And, gradu- 
ally, Americans are beginning to realize 
that, with their huge buying power, 
they can induce Latin America to grow 
the rubber, cocoa, vegetable oils, and 
wool that they need, just as in the past 
these countries were developed to pro 
vide Europe with the sugar, wheat, and 
meat that it urged them to grow. 

This is Washington’s long-term plan 
for the economic battle against the Axis 
powers. First actual skirmish is under 
way now with Jesse Jones heading the 
direct assault on German enterprises in 
this hemisphere. 


STATES O.K. AMORTIZATION 


One of the first things the federal 
government did under the defense pro 
gram was to pass a special amendment 
to the tax law allowing five-year amor 
tization of defense plants. ‘lo date, at 
least 18 states have followed suit, ac 
cording to the Public Administration 
Clearing House. Some have passed 
special laws; others have made the al 
lowance by executive order. Adminis 
trators of Minnesota, California, and 
Maryland, lacking power to grant the 
privilege, have asked their legislatures 
for permissive legislation. 
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wastes you saw the ad in The 
Saturday Evening Post, April 
12thissue, showing a color map that 
indicated where in America last 
year’s Post stories and articles were 
located. Readers were told, ‘‘Clip 
the coupon and send ten cents.” 


Ad men almost fought over what 
would happen: 


“You can’t charge ten cents and 
get lots of coupons... make it 
free if you want the ad to pull.” 


When you advertise “send 10¢” 


HOW MANY COUPONS 
Do YOU Gut 


Another said: ‘‘What — expect 
low cost per inquiry when you take 
a double spread? Four colors? And 
bleed at that? Aren’t you slightly 
optimistic?” 

Well, the ad ran—and... 


In the first ten days, 27,716 dimes 
poured in. As this copy goes to press, 
returns are still coming. When they 
will stop is anybody’s guess. 

Cost per inquiry? It’s still going 
down far lower than many experts 


thought possible fora ten-cent offer. 

The only thing not astounding 
about it is the proof of a fact 
advertisers learn year after year: 
That people like to read Post 
advertising—and react by spend- 
ing money with confidence. 

There are plenty of other fresh 
coupon successes to back that up... 
Along with the fact that no other 
magazine last year received even 
65°. as much advertising revenue 
as the Post. 


People pay attention when you put it in ANY | re 
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Exact dimensions of the Army tank 
production program have not been 
officially announced. However, these 


Amount 
of Contract 
$6,000,000 
11,496,951 
10,352,745 

6, 300 
37,687,458 
21,070,000 

587,694 


Company 
American Car & Foundry. 
American Car & Foundry. 
American Car & Foundry 
American Car & Foundry 
American Car & Foundry 
American Locomotive 
Baldwin Locomotive . 
Baldwin Locomotive. . 
Chrysler Corp : 
Chrysler Corp........... 
Continental Motors 
Mack Maufacturing Corp. 


.. 33,335,500 
. 20,000,000 
33,500,000 
6,790 
9,907,427 


The above figures do not include 
British orders for tanks placed with 
American manufacturers. It is be- 
lieved, however, that British orders 
total approximately the same as 


The Army Orders $183,950,865 of Tanks 


Awarded 


April, 1941 


figures—listing significant tank con- 
tract awards—give some idea of its rel- 
ative importance in the defense effort. 


Date 
Item 
Light tanks 
Light tanks 
Tanks (unspecified) 
Tank components 
Tanks with spare parts 
Medium tanks 
Heavy tanks 
Medium tanks 
Tank arsenal 
Medium tanks 
Light tank parts 
Transmission controls, differentials, 
and finished drive assemblies. 


American orders. This week the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Co. completed its 
first pilot model of 500 medium 
tanks being built at its Hammond, 
Ind., plant under British contract. 


Tanks: Coming Up 


Production will begin to 
show results by midsummer, 
although planes and ships now 
have the right of way. 


Most recent demonstration of mech- 
anized warfare was that given by the 
Nazis in the Balkans. One tank with a 
crew of four men has the destructive 
power of 40 men and is 10 times as 
fast. ‘The United States Army plans 
eight armored divisions. ‘Two are com- 
pleted; two more are taking form; four 
are on official paper. In addition, five 
separate armored battalions using heavy 
tanks may form a kind of GHQ (simi 
lar to that of the Air Corps). Germany 
has 15 to 30 armored divisions. 

Five tank contracts are in the works. 
Baldwin Locomotive and American Lo- 
comotive have orders for medium tanks 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. Chrysler 
has mediums on a fixed-fee, dollar-a-year 
lease arrangement. American Car & 
Foundry is making light tanks at a fixed 
price per unit im two plants—one at 
Berwick, Pa., one at St. Charles, Mo. 
The Rock Island Arsenal is producing 
light and medium tanks. The only heavy 
tank project at this time is an educa- 
tional order with Baldwin Locomotive. 
e Two in Production—Only the Rock 
Island Arsenal and American Car & 
Foundry are in production. The others 
have built only pilot units, launching of 
which was occasion for recent fanfare 
(BW—May3'41,p62), and will not be 
turning out tanks until mid-summer. 

The number of tanks in production 
and on order can be estimated from the 
fact that each armored division requires 


22 


287 light tanks and 110 mediums, or 
397 total. Hence, for the present four 
divisions (two in the field and two form- 
ing) 1,588 units are required. The eight 
divisions will require 3,176 units, exclu- 
sive of any heavy tanks for the five sepa- 
rate GHQ battalions. 
e Creating Capacity—Other figures indi- 
cate that medium tanks turned out by 
August will total 100; that light tanks 
will total 1,000 by that time. Since 
tanks are highly expendable in action, 
the aim is to establish a high productive 
capacity. Pressure for immediate tank 
production hinges on the turn of war. 
Right now, airplanes, ships, and ma- 
chine and anti-aircraft guns are more 
urgent. The priority rating on tanks is 
A-1-g, which is pretty low; only combat 
cars and heavy guns are lower. This 
would seem to indicate that not many 
tanks are being rushed to the British, 
despite the large orders placed for 
British tanks which are believed to equal 
the U.S. orders. 
e 2,600 Blueprints—The experience of 
American Car & Foundry shows how 
complicated a job it is to make a tank. 
Preparation of preliminary cost esti- 
mates, for example, took seven weeks, 
2,600 blueprints. After the company 
decided to take the job, it was found 
that the heavy plate manufacturers could 
not furnish supplies in time, and so 
ACF had to build its own heavy plate 
plant. This job, plus the setting up of 
75 machine tools in the fabrication 
plant, was accomplished in four months. 
It was soon discovered that tanks, 
which are subjected to violent shock as 
compared with rail cars rolling on 
smooth steel, require greater precision 
throughout. For instance, it was found 
that drilled holes really meant reamed 
holes. And tougher steels made this 
work more difficult. 


e For Lightness—Contrary to po 
belief, and despite the necessary 2 
armor, tanks are designed for light 
considering the job to be done. 
partly to achieve lightness that air 
aircraft engines are used. In addi 
these engines take up less space, 
require no water, which is somet 
unavailable and which necessitates 
freeze under winter conditions. 

At present, three types of air, 
engines are powering tanks: Guibx 
Diesel, Wright 450 hp., and Conti 
tal, all radials. Because tanks move 
slower than airplanes, cooling is forced 
by air blower. 
© Official Standards—According to off. 
cial standards, the light tank weighs 
114 tons; has a speed of 37.5 mph 
(apparently cruising speed, for light 
tanks can do 50 m.p.h.); carries one 37 
mm. cannon and four .30-caliber ina 
chine guns; costs about $25,000: i, 
manned by a crew of four. 

The medium tank weighs 25 tons; 
makes 32 m.p.h.; carries eight .30-calibe: 
machine guns, one 37-mm. cannon, and 
one 75-mm. cannon; is manned by a 
crew of six. 

The emphasis now is definitely on 
light and medium tanks, but the War 
Department is interested in heavy tanks 
and is pushing their design and develop- 
ment, including the Baldwin educational 
order. But in the end it may be found 
that too much maneuverability and mo- 
bility would be lost. The Germans 
seem to have used 70- and 80-ton tanks, 
but full reports are not in on their 
effectiveness. The U.S. Army’s heavy 
tank probably will not exceed 50 tons. 
e U.S. Advantage—The United States 
has some advantage in the tank line 
because of its pre-eminence in automo- 
tive and rail-equipment manufacture. 
Americans invented the caterpillar track. 
The British developed the tank in the 
last war. Not until 1930 did our Con- 
gress appropriate money ($280,000) for 
a modern tank project. Last July 10 the 
Army had 400 tanks of all types, many 
obsolescent. 

Among interesting features being in- 
corporated and improved in tanks are 
cold-weather starting, power turrets, 
electrically-controlled guns, indirect vi- 
sion and periscopic sights, and padding 
for the crew. Design change is and will 
be constant, as in aircraft. 


NEW ELECTRIC FURNACE 


Speeded by national defense de- 
mands, the A. M. Byers Co.—heretofore 
exclusively a wrought-iron manufac- 
turer—will place its new electric-furnace 
equipment for the manufacture of alloy 
steel in operation about June 15, six 
weeks ahead of schedule. Total output 
of this addition to the company’s Am- 
bridge, Pa., plant will exceed 30,000 
tons a year. Initial products: billets and 
bars for alloy steel fabricators. 
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DEFENSE AND THE FUTURE... 


Nei York, 


Ropert C. Stawiey, 
Preesipant 


Dear Sir: 
Our plants, in common with those 
units, are working at their peak on defense 


pend for our future success, 


letter is written the month] 
of Canada, Limited 


As this 
International Nickel 


Upon the conclusion of this 
your business and ours will depend in large measure 
g@0od will of our customers, 
full support of the defense 
important objective, 


of rendering such service is to offer 
in solving problems of material arising from the 
Our problems are complex and constently 
B0lved through cooperation, As we see it, @ large 
in making clear the situation which we face, 
invaluable essistance, It is our purpose to 
call from one of our representatives, if you 
you in more specific detail our mutual probleme, 
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devastating war the 


Any effort we can meke, 
progrem, should be direc 


80 desire, 


Copy of Letter to users of Products of 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67? WALL STREET 


April 17, 1941, 


of most of America's industrial 
a production, 
bardship is being inflicted upon many consumers of our 
past have aided us in building a great business, and 


In spite of this, 
products who in the 
upon whom we must de. 


of the lest war, 
demand end fur. 


future success of 
upon the retention of the 
not conflicting with our 
ted toward this vitelly 


To this end we wish to offer our services especially to those cus- 
tomers whose requirements cannot for the moment be filled, 
you the assistance of 
temporery lack of nickel, 


One practical means 
our technical starr 


advice will be of 
letter with a personal 
who will discuss with 


Hopson Sequel 


Bondholders’ 
court, and again question is: 
Were A.G.&E. assets fraudu- 
lently transferredtocorporation? 


suit is in 


Ihrough the spring and summer of 
1935, a rolypoly little man played hide 
and-seek with congressional committees 
conducting hearings on the holding 
company bill. He fought tooth-and-nail 
to prevent the bill’s passage. And the 
phony telegrams to congressmen, many 
of them signed with names taken off 
tombstones, not only were largely re 
sponsible for the passage of the Public 
Utility Act of 1935 but they sealed the 
fate of their perpetrator, Howard C. 
Hopson 

You have to explore a lot of alley- 
ways, probe into a lot of dark corners 


how they sent him to prison and threw 
the two top holding companies in 
the billion-dollar Associated Gas & 
Electric System into receivership. Yet 
they most certainly did, for Hopson’s 
downfall dates from the passage of the 
Utility Act. 
@ Depression Difficulties—Not that he 
had been altogether without troubles 
before that time. He had discovered 
in the early years of the depression 
that in hard times you can’t milk a 
utility system through continual sale 
of securities. He fell into a bog of 
devious financial expedients. His A. G. 
& E. was socked by the Treasury with 
a fabulous bill for back taxes. He en- 
gendered the enmity of a burly young 
lawyer named Jack Lewis Kraus who, as 
attorney for a group of security holders, 
tried to throw Associated Gas & Electric 
Co. into receivership as far back as half 
a dozen years ago. 

Fact is, Hopson and his associates 
have not been able for a long time 


had succeeded in getting three p 
representatives on Associated 
board back in 1936 as a compromi 
the bankruptcy suit, but the peacc 
short-lived. Only last week he was 
in court representing a group of | 
holders who are trying to realize 
thing out of the bankrupt estate of 
Associated Gas. 
@ Fraudulently Bereft? This latest 
hinges on one of the points that is ; 
vital in the reorganization of the ut 
system. That is: Was Associated G: 
Electric Co. fraudulently bereft of 
ownership of almost all of its asset 
To get any idea of the answer to t 
you have to go back a good many y 
In 1922, when Hopson was taking 
initial steps which were to make hi: 
utility magnate, he organized a con 
pany named the Associated Utilities 
vestment Corp. Its history is shrouded 
in a good deal of mystery, and it was 
many years before anybody but thos 
very close to Hopson heard anything 


before you see just how completely 
Hopson’s telegrams were his undoing— 


really to get this fellow Kraus out of 
their hair. He subsided briefly after he 


about it. Then it appeared under a n 
name, Associated Gas & Electric Corp., 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY SHOWS “DEFENSE FIRSTS” 


UNCLE SAN ! 
NTS His CANNON 


One after another, American industrial companies are 
making for the record’ ceremonial of their 
appearance in defense roles. Recently, champagne bottles 
have been cracking over the first tanks to rumble out. 
This week, guns hold the stage. At Pontiac Motor Divi 
sion of General Motors in Detroit, 45 days after the 
signing of a contract to produce 20-mm. automatic anti 
aircraft cannon, management was able to show initial 
manufacturing operations to a delegation from the Navy 
(left, above). At the Vilter Manufacturing Co. plant in 
Milwaukee (refrigerators, ice-making machinery) the first 
105-mm. henuines ever made in a privately owned U.S. 
shop—and the first in a $1,000,000 order—was turned 
over to the Army (right, above). At the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car plant in Hammond, Ind., the Army was on hand 
to help celebrate completion of the company’s first 
trench mortar (left). 


occasions 


S]-mm. 
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Weed Feary of Force P 
PICK A 
FORD TRUCK 


.. Cheuvstds dol 


POWER TO CLIMB grades faster with full loads... 
power to move heavy loads easily . . . power for fast 
acceleration in city traffic . . . power for sustained 
high speeds on the open road! Power to spare is one 
more big reason why so many Ford Trucks are 
picked for America’s tough hauling jobs! 

Ford power is combined with economy, because 
the high torque of the Ford V-8 engine is devel- 
oped over a wide range of speeds. 

Find out how Ford Trucks can serve your busi- 
ness, by arranging with your Ford Dealer for an 
on-the-job test! 
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and it was to figure in the no 

brated “Recap Plan.” 
| @ “Co.” and “Corp.”—It appeai 

Associated Gas & Electric Co. ha 

vast sums to Associated Gas & | 

Corp. over the years. In 19? 
| example, corporation owed co 

something like $350,000,000, 

probably borrowed almost as much 

in the next few years. Through 

kind of legerdemain—which nev 

been explained very clearly cd 
| months of investigations and court 

ings—the corporation wound up 
| most of the securities representing 
| assets of the system and the con 
| wound up with the corporation's 

in exchange for these assets an 

the loans. 

In 1932, Hopson tried to sell 
bonds” of the corporation bearing $ 
interest in order to raise needed nx 
Even though these were forced on 
plovyees, less than $10,000,000 par value 
was sold. Receivership for Associate: 
Gas & Electric Co. was a very 
prospect, because interest on about 
$260,000,000 of debt had to be met 
e Farther from Assets—Then, for th: 
first time, security holders in the com 
pany discovered that they had _ been 

| removed one step from ownership of 

| the system’s assets. ‘The corporation 
having the securities of the operating 

| companies, received the income thereon 

Only such dividends as it paid on its 

own shares filtered through to the com 
pany. Hence it is quite clear that a 

bond based on the assets of the corpora 
tion would be much stronger than the 
unsecured debt of the company. 

It appears that Hopson had that all 
figured out. He offered to let bondhold 
ers in the company swap for new bonds 
in the corporation. But, to do this, they 
had either to agree to a 50% scaling 
down of the principal or to interest b« 
ing placed on an “as earned” basis 
This Recap Plan of 1933 started the 
fight that resulted in Kraus’s petition for 
bankruptcy, and the upshot was that 
about $59,000,000 worth of bonds held 
cut. 

e Embattled Hopson—While the Recap 
| Plap dragged, Hopson fought his un 
successful battle to block the holding 
company law. Dissident security hold 
ers were trying to throw the top holding 
company into receivership. The ‘Treas 
ury was trying to collect $54,000,000 in 
back taxes. Hostility of Washington to 
Hopson was manifested by the launch- 
ing of a searching Federal Power Com 
mission investigation into the Associ 
ated System. And, before long, the com 
pany and the corporation both were to 
be forced to register under the Utility 
Act and submit to regulation by an 
| unfriendly Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

But, even with Associated beset on 
| every hand, Hopson still was getting his. 
| The elusive service companies, which 
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pert med various functions for the op- 
crating properties, collected $20,000,000 
im ices between 1929 and 1938, of 
whic the Federal Power Commission 
declared at least $7,000,000 was unjus- 
tificd profit. And Hopson and his fam- 
ily, n the five years from 1934 ——_ 
1935, took down no less than $3,600,- 
000 from this source alone. 

e A Full-Time Expert—Hopson himself 
drew $250 a day, plus liberal expenses, 
from subsidiaries for his services as an 
expert—and some years it appears that 
he experted on every one of the 365 
days because he got the $250 for every 
single day. And, to make sure that the 
rate base of the operating companies 
was pumped up, expenses of the hold- 
ing companies—including nearly a mil- 
lion dollars to lobby against the holding 


company bill—were passed back onto | 


the subsidiaries. 


(he whole setup contributed to the | 
petitioning security holders’ charge that 


bankruptcy was necessary in order to 
stop the wasting of assets. Judge Julian 


W. Mack, before whom the case was | 
pending, indicated some sympathy | 


toward this charge in an opinion deliv- 
ered in 1935 in which he said: 

“The character of all the dealings of 
the company with the corporation, to- 


gether with the consistent attitude of | 
silence in respect thereto maintained by | 


the company and its officials, is reason- 
able fear that the rights of the com- 
pany’s creditors may tee been endan- 
gered... .” 

e Three Directors—lT’o put an end to 
this fear, and at the same time to fore- 
stall receivership, the litigants finally 
agreed to a plan whereby the security 
holders would be allowed to appoint 
three directors to safeguard their inter- 
ests. But, after about two years, two of 
the three public representatives on the 
board resigned, declaring that they were 
being balked at every turn and that they 
could not fulfill the purposes for which 
they had been appointed. 

These resignations, in 1939, tossed 
the whole muddled case into the col- 
lective lap of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Here the commis- 
sion was confronted with the paradoxi- 
cal picture of the company relying for 
its very existence on the upstream pay- 
ments from the corporation which 
Judge Mack had called “‘little more than 
a bookkeeping unit for the company.” 
The upshot was that the SEC shortly 
forbade the upstream payments, the 
company couldn’t meet its obligations, 
and both company and corporation were 
thrown into the courts for reorganiza- 
tion. 
¢ The Tax Problem—This action raised 
many problems. One of the smaller 
ones concerned the status of the Treas- 
ury which settled its $54,000,000 tax 
bill for $8,700,000 (BW —Jul.8’39,p43). 
here’s some question just what the 
\ssociated is going to use for money 
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sixty seconds!” 


— says the Little- 
Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


“Exactly! And that’s why it pays to keep accounting machines busy through th: 
whole business day, at work that cuts waste motions and saves valuable time. Tak: 


this all-purpose Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machine made by NaTionaL . . . 


na 
\ eo ¥ 
af 
. _ 


“Look! It takes less than one minute to 
change the column selection bar to fit the 
job in hand—accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, payroll and stock records, gen- 
eral ledger or what-have-you! Why, this 
machine can do almost any accounting 
job you'll ever meet anywhere. 


“Machines for listing, posting, proving, 
analyzing, bookkeeping, check-writing, 
remittance control—and more. Machines 
that pay for themselves many times over, 
all made and serviced by the makers of 
Nationat Cash Registers. . . . Whatever 
your problem, see NaTionat first!” 


Ler 


a 
- 


"Yes, sir! It has the five essentials for 
full-time, labor-saving service—flexibility, 
visibility, standard 42-key typewriter, 
standard adding machine keyboard and 
automatic performance. ... Of course, 
Nationa makes other machines, too 

a complete line for all business uses . . . 


ws INVESTIGATE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES! 


oe ee ee 


THE NATIONAL CAS 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Posting Machines 


H REGISTER CO. 


ines 


ash Registers 
y co Writing on¢ ge 
eeping Buches Analysis Machines 


Bookkeeping Machines | ochines 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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in meeting this bill. But of even more 
interest to security holders is the ques- 
tion whether those taxes weren’t levied 
on income that never had existed except- 
ing in Hopson’s imagination. 

I'he most important problem before 
the courts, of course, is the validity of 
the old Recap Plan and the transfer of 
the company’s assets to the corpora- 
tion. Fighting this long-standing issue 
through the courts was to have been 
the main job of the late Walter H. 
Pollak, who was appointed trustee for 
the company early in 1940. However, 
the company had no income. Mr. Pol- 
lak, unable even to pay salaries of a 
staff, exchanged harsh words with the 
SEC over the difficulty of his position. 
@ Death Intervenes—At this juncture, 
Mr. Pollak died suddenly. He was re- 
placed by Stanley Clarke, and the very 
man with whom Mr. Pollak had quar- 
icled in the SEC, Lewis M. Dabney, 
was named special counsel to Mr. 
Clarke. As Mr. Dabney had criticized 
Mr. Pollak for losing time in suing the 
corporation for the company’s lost assets, 
it was to be expected that the suit 
would be pushed under the new coun- 
scl. ‘The matter was presented to the 
court on Feb, 28, and last week's peti- 
tion by security holders simply supple- 
ments this action. 

Now it becomes a question, just as it 
was in the bankruptcy hearings six years 
ago, of whether the corporation was a 
legal fiction to which assets were fraud- 
ulently transferred. If so, what happens 


to the company bondholders who 
swapped into corporation securities? If 
not, what happens to the security hold- 
ers who refused to give up their com- 
pany bonds? Or should not the assets 
and liabilities of both be put together 
with all the creditors of the company 
and the corporation taking pot luck? 
@ One Man Won't Care—But there is 
one principal in this drama of fabulous 
finance who won't care much how those 
questions are answered. He is Howard 
C. Hopson, the little man who tangled 
up these many millions of dollars and 
who made too many enemies in Wash- 
ington. The Treasury nicked his com- 
panies for $8,700,000, the SEC threw 
the two top holding companies into 
receivership, the Federal Power Com- 
mission laid bare the workings of his 
unbelievable labyrinth of personal com- 
panies, and finally the Department of 
Justice secured his conviction for use of 
the mails to defraud. 


Crowding the Rails 


Speedup plans and heavy 
car orders figure in railroad 
program to handle increasing 
freight load. 

A one-day decrease in the “turn- 


around time” (unloading, etc.) of rail- 
road freight cars would have the effect of 


TRUCK BY TRAIN 


The Sateway Food Stores of Colorado 
are making use of a new wrinkle in 
transportation (BW —Feb.8'41,p30) to 
maintain a steady schedule of ship- 
ments throughout the year. Three 
evenings a week, two 15-ton trailers 
loaded with food products are hauled 
on board specially-built gondola cars 
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of the Rio Grande R.R. at Denver 
(above). Next morning, when they 
arrive at Grand Junction—300 miles 
away, on the other side of the high 
Continental Divide which separates 
east and west Colorado—they are 
hauled off the cars by other tractor 
units. By highway the trip often used 
to take 18 to 25 hours. The railroad 
maintains a 15-hour schedule. 


adding 100,000 cars to the road 
able supply. A one-ton-per-car inc 
freight car lading would be equiy 
adding another 40,000 cars. 

These calculations by M. J. G 
executive assistant of the Associa: 
American Railroads, along with 
plans for standardizing on a x 
few types of cars, and many anot! 
mula for meeting the test of , 
came before a conference of exc 
of the nation’s leading railroads | 
Chicago on Monday. Before th 
ference, called by the A.A.R 
closed, the executives had appr 
full program for getting more out 
isting equipment and for increasin 
equipment by 270,000 cars in th 
two years. Since the railroads \ 
tire 100,000 old cars during 194 
1943, actual purchases will run t 
000 cars. And the record for the first 
four months of 1941 shows that th 
carriers have already ordered 43,53 
freight cars (compared with 7,534 
the same period of 1940) and 419 loc 
motives (against 181 a year ago). 

Whether the equipment makers wi 
be able to supply such needs is anothe 
matter. They are already finding it dif 
ficult to obtain priorities, they are under 
temptation to turn their facilities t 
armament orders, and the tempo of 
some shops is being slowed down by 
labor troubles. 

@ Priority Problem—No. | bogey is pn 
orities. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Pron 
ties Director of the Office of Productioi 
Management, estimates that Class | rail 
roads and builders of railway equipment 
will require 4,914,556 net tons of new 
steel in 1941. Of this amount, 2,120, 
252 net tons have not yet been ordered 
To shipbuilders’ claims of priority nghts 
on steel allotments, the railroads answer 
that, unless they can carry goods to the 
seaboard, ships won't be of much use. 

On April | the railway equipment in- 

dustry had a backlog of $200,000,000 of 
orders (25% more than on Jan. 1), in 
cluding 39,000 freight cars, double the 
total of a year ago, and 350 locomotives, 
triple the April 1, 1940, total. 
@ Loadings Pile Up—Carloadings, now 
running at about 800,000 cars weekly, 
soon may be expanded to the limit of 
present facilities and hit as high as 
1;000,000 cars a week at next autumn’s 
peak. For the first third of 1941, load- 
ings were 12% above the comparable 
period of 1940, despite the coal strike. 
If this gain is held, about 41,000,000 
carloads will ro!l over the nation’s tracks 
this year—and the A.A.R. estimates 1942 
freight loadings at 43,680,000 cars. ‘The 
situation won't be helped if  trans- 
fer of ships from coastal and intercoastal 
trade to transatlantic, South American, 
and Far Eastern routes’ tosses to the 
railroads much of the 300,000,000 short 
tons of cargo now handled by thes¢ 
ocean carriers (BW-Apr.14’41,p20). 


he railroads are now distributing the 
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Than Size 


HE United States was once 

much bigger than it is now— 
so incomprehensibly vast that 
only a few hardy adventurers had 
crossed it. It took railroads to 
pull this continental wilderness to- 
gether, to enable it to become the 
nation we know. No other form of 
transport is big enough and flexi- 
ble enough to meet the needs of 
that nation’s present commerce 
and the demands of defense. 


But strength doesn’t lie in bigness 
alone. You can’t meegsure the 
might of the railroads :n the in- 
creased horsepower of their loco- 
motives, the length of their track 
or the number of their cars. For 
their strength today lies also in 
organized cooperation—not just 


cooperation with each other, but 
with shippers and the various gov- 
ernment departments. 


Thirteen regional Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards, in close touch with 
agricultural and business condi- 
tions all over the country, let the 
railroads know in advance when, 
where and how many freight cars 
will be needed. 


Machinery for effective coopera- 
tion among shippers, railroads, 
steamships and port authorities 
prevents congestion of export traf- 
fic at the ports. 


The defense agencies of the govern- 
ment and the railroads working 
together map the movement of 
materials and supplies needed for 


use by military and naval forces. 


Through these cooperative ar- 
rangements, cars are used for 
transportation and not for storage. 
Freight is not loaded in cars unless 
it is known that they can be un- 
loaded promptly upon arrival. 


This cooperation means better use 
of our better railroads of today. 
It multiplies the capacity of the 
nation’s major carriers — for com 
merce or for defense. 


GRAND CIRCLE TOUR—$90 


See America from Atlantic to Pacific — 
from north to south—and back to your 
starting point. $90 railroad fare in 
coaches, $135 if you go Pullman (plus 
$45 for one or two passengers in a lower 
berth). Liberal stopovers for sightseeing 


Ask your local ticket agent about the 
new Travel on Credit Pian 


“GO NOW— PAY LATER” 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, wasuincrton, p. c. 
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Defense Business Checklist 


® Defense Housing—Allocations for con- 
struction with public funds under the 
coordinated housing program totaled 
9,825 for the weck ending May 3, raisin 
allocations for the Mar. 1-May 3 sale’ 
to more than 15,000 units. This brings 
total allocations for family dwelling units 
to 87,260, located in 144 localities of 47 
states and territories. Largest single new 
allocation was in the Pittsburgh area, for 
5,000 units to be constructed by the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. Among other areas 
receiving new allocations were Wilming- 
ton, N. C., 900 units to be built by 
United States Housing Authority; and 
Long Beach, Calif., €00 units with con- 
struction assigned to Federal Works 
Agency. 


© Plane Priorities—The Priorities Division 
of OPM has granted special preference 
rating orders to a number of manufactur- 
ers of airframes, engines, and propellers 
in order to speed production of military 
airplanes. ‘The new orders will permit the 
manufacturers covered to extend prefer- 
ence ratings to deliveries from subcon- 
tractors without the necessity of having 
each extension considered as a separate 
case. The new system means that virtu- 
ally all products flowing into airplane con- 
struction will have a preferential status. 
Products affected by the plan, however, 
must be on the Priorities Critical List. 
Under terms of the order, a producer of 
engines, propellers, or airframes may ex- 
tend the A-l-c rating which accompa- 
nies his original order to deliveries from 
subcontractors by executing a copy of his 
order and serving it on the subcontractor 
involved. The subcontractor, in turn, may 
extend the rating to deliveries from his 
own subcontractors by going through the 
same procedure, 


@ Cotton Duck—At the request of OPM, 
cotton-duck manufacturers are exploring 
the possibility of increasing production if 
it becomes necessary for defense purposes. 
Cotton duck is an important defense 
item, being used for tents, tarpaulins, 
truck covers, clothing, equipage such as 
cots, hammocks and duffle bags, and a 
number of other purposes. The mills are 
now operating two and three shifts with 
some overtime to meet national-defense 
needs, 


®@ Metals Inventory—Laurence J. Martin 
has been added to the executive staff of 
OPM’s Priorities Division, to handle the 
new metals inventory regulations (BW— 
May10'41,p16). Mr. Martin js on leave 
from his post as assistant to the president 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
Inquiries relating to the inventory regula- 
tions should be addressed to him at 
Room 3349, New Social Security Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. . . . Matthew J. Burns 
has been appointed to the staff of OPM’s 
Labor Division to study ways and means 
of facilitating continuity of a 
in plants whose operations have been cur- 
tailed by the establishment of mandatory 
priorities. . . . Charles A. Bishop has 


been named special assistant to the Ad- 
ministrator of OPACS by Leon Hender- 


announced by Administrator Henderson 
is that of Dr. John K. Galbraith, to be 
director of the Price Division. Dr. Gal- 
braith’s division will be responsible for 
organizing data and developing plans for 
the stabilization of prices. 


@ Defense Movie—A movie prepared for 
the OPM, entitled “Farming Out De- 
fense Contracts,” will shortly be made 
available to chambers of commerce, de- 
fense and industrial councils, civic clubs, 
community councils, veterans and _patri- 
otic organizations, schools and other 
groups interested in expediting defense 
production, 


© Subcontracting—To demonstrate the ex- 
tent to which subcontracting has proved 
practicable, Defense Contract Service 
Chief Robert L. Mehornay this week 
pointed out that, according to the Army- 
Navy Munitions Board, 4,750 prime con- 
tracts are at present using some 28,000 
sub- and sub-subcontractors. General Mo- 
tors has sublet approximately 43%, or 
$30,000,000, of work on its $69,000,000 
Allison engine contract. The Allison en- 
gine is one of the most intricate items in 
all defense purchasing, yet 100 different 
subcontractors, only eight of whom are 
other General Motors subsidiaries, are 
working on the engine program. 


@ Contracts and Orders—The Army this 
week selected sites for the first two 
of its contemplated 12 schools to train 
pilots under its 30,000-a-year pilot train- 
ing program. An advanced training school 
will be constructed at Dothan, Ala., at a 
cost of $3,100,000; a flexible gunnery 
school will be built at Harlingen, Tex., at 
a cost of $3,800,000. Locations of the 
ten other schools will be announced as se- 
lected; all told, $153,407,486 has been 
appropriated for the 12 units. In addi- 
tion, another major airplane construction 
contract totaling $13,360,562 was 
awarded to the Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., for airplanes and spare 
parts. A lease agreement was signed by 
the Defense Plant Corp. and Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc., for the con- 
struction of a $10,000,000 plant for the 
production of cartridges, brass, and am- 
munition cases. The Navy materially ex- 
panded its submarine program when it 
awarded a $6,493,500 contract to the 
Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co., of Ham- 
ilton, O., for the construction of pro- 
pelling machinery for 13 submarines. 
Delco Division of General Motors was 
awarded $5,482,510 by the Army for 
acquisition of machinery and equipment 
to be installed in a plant now under con- 
struction for manufacture of struts and 
airplane parts. A supplemental contract 
totaling $1,969,530 was awarded by the 
Army for additional facilities at its Ra- 
venna (O.) shell-loading plant (BW—Feb. 
22'41,p14). Total awards for this proj- 
ect now are about $50,000,000. 


coal held up by last month’s strike, \ xt 
on the program will be the moveme::: of 
40,000,000 bu. of wheat which 4 
Commodity Credit Corp. has or 
carried to Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
will involve a movement of about 15 
carloads of freight from territory w: 
the Mississippi to the East. And 
few weeks the harvesting and ship; 
of the 1941 winter wheat crop will | 
gin, increasing to a peak around Jul 

@ Speedup Orders—To handle 
movement from west to east the C, 
Service Division of the A.A.R. ha 
dered immediate return, loaded 
empty, of all borrowed or leased | 
cars (about 20,000) owned by Westen 
railroads. In addition, the division }; 
ordered that cars sent East with govern- 
ment grain must be unloaded immedi- 
ately, turned, and shipped back empty. 

Another shipping policy, drawn up 

by Ralph Budd, Commissioner of the 
Transportation Division of the defense 
organization, provides that shippers and 
receivers of freight should (1) give ad- 
vance notice of requirements but not 
order cars placed for loading until com- 
modities are ready to load, (2) unload 
cars promptly on arrival, remove dun- 
nage, blocking, and rubbish, (3) load 
cars to capacity, (4) provide a 6- or 7 
day week for loading and unloading 
cars, even in those industries with a 
5-day work-week in effect. 
@ Double Jeopardy—In enlisting their 
resources and their management talent 
to meet the defense demand, the rail- 
road executives are conscious both of 
the later threat of a post-war slump 
after they have succeeded in carrying 
the load and of the earlier threat of a 
repetition of wartime government opcra- 
tion—and of eventual government 
ownership—if Washington finds them 
wanting in the present emergency. 

On the immediate problem they con- 
cur with Chairman Joseph B. Eastman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion who, last week, advocated federal 
assumption of the cost of any excess 
transportation demands placed upon the 
roads in anticipation of national de- 
fense needs over and above the normal 
demands of the country. 


Coast Truck Fight 


1€ 
ed 


Nas 


Two contract haulers out 


to win common carrier status on 
Los Angeles-San Francisco run, 
where business now booms. 


One of those rip-roaring, knock-down, 
drag-out battles which occur frequently 
in the western transportation world will 
get under way next week in California. 
Two large contract truck concerns, Sav- 
age Transportation Co. and E. J. Willig 
Truck Transportation Co., are sched- 
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Carrier again has blazed a trail by being the first to air 
condition blast furnaces. Carrier uses ice water to dry 
the air for the hot blast—steps up pig iron production 10%, 
Today, in several furnaces equipped by Carrier. this dis- 
covery is playing a vital part in national defense. Another 
example of how Carrier contributes major developments 
in air conditioning to American industry. 


Working On The Railroad —all year ‘round. Carrier Air 
Conditioned trains make travel a lot more pleasant for crew and 
passengers alike. No dust, no soot, no cinders . . . but cool comfort 
no matter what the weather is outside. Rolling across the continent 

or standing in your office—Carrier equipment is dependable. 


Low Cost Cooling. The little shop around the corner. . . the 
big store downtown . . . both are Carrier Air Conditioned! There’s a 
right size of the Carrier Self-Contained Weathermaker for every 
size of store—and that means right in capacity, performance 
and low cost. Easily installed without building alterations, 


Air Conditionings (24/Wee— 


Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air condition- 


ing. Thanks to controls and techniques developed 
by him and his associates, air conditioning has 
opened a new world for you in the comforts 
you enjoy, the things vou eat and wear, the 


way you live and work. 
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Even The Critics Like The Show 
movie is—on the Main Stem or on Main Street 
cool but not cold... dry, not damp .. . 
More and more each year, theatre owners come to Carrier-~Air 


Wherever your lay ite 
Carrier makes it 
refreshing but not drafty 


Conditioning’s First Name—for the last word in comfort. 


Announcing New Carrier Window Weathermaker 


Here’s summer comfort for home and 


office at the lowest price ever for com- 
plete Carrier Air Conditioning. Cools, 
dehumidifies, cleans and circulates the 
air... ventilates . . . removes smoke 
and odors. Portable, fits any window 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


**Weather Makers to the World” 


Send me complete literature on the new Ca 
toom Weathermaker, De Luxe Window Mode 


City 


e 


GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


\y* of 


How Open Account Financing 
solved the problem for Mr. X° 


BOUT January Ist, 1938, Mr. X started in 
business, investing $20,000 and secured 
a small line of bank credit. 
At year's end his statement showed: 
GROSS SALES $185,031 
MR. X'S SALARY 4,800 
NET LOSS 3,010 


However, by this time, sales were mounting 
rapidly, and the outlook was excellent, though 
it was going to require more capital. So he 
took in Mr. Y as an equal partner. Mr. Y. 
put $20,000 into the business. 


The partnership was not happy. The partners 
couldn't agree on management. Mr. Y wanted 
to get out. Mr. X wanted to buy him out. 
The problem was to find the money without 
bleeding the business of its capital. The solu- 
tion was, COMMERCIAL CREDIT OPEN 
ACCOUNT FINANCING. 

In September, 1939, Mr. X, after consulta- 
tion with a Commercial Credit Corporation 
officer, worked gut a plan of action. He took 
an advance on the company’s receivables, 
paid off his partner, and was again the sole 


owner. The statement at the end of 1939 


showed: 
GROSS SALES $474,000 
MESSRS. X & Y’'SSALARIES 14,800 
NET PROFIT 3,611 


Still financing through his accounts receiv- 
able and inventory loans, Mr. X increased 
his business in 1940. And on December 31st, 
he looked with satisfaction at a statement 
that showed: 

GROSS SALES 
MR. X'S SALARY 25,000 
NET PROFIT 2,962 


OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING is doing 
a fine job for Mr. X. 


* * * * 


$750,400 


If you have any problems in connection with 
your financing—uncertainty as to future rates 

uncomfortably close credit limits—ex- 
pensive delay in arranging loans—let us show 
you how OPEN ACCOUNT financing can 
be utilized to substantial advantage. No 
obligation—just write for free booklet, or 
ask a representative to call. Address Dept. BW, 


*A factual case from our records. The figures can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’”’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 


32 


uled to appear May 19 before th 
Railroad Commission to support 
| plea for common carrier freight 
| cates on the lucrative, 600-mile. 
mento-San Francisco-Los Angele; 

Observers expect the fight to 

| in importance and intensity the 

vear Southern Pacific-Santa F¢ 

for passenger bus permits in Calif 

in which Santa Fe in 1938 won 
cates to operate in competition 
Southern Pacific’s bus affiliate, P 
Greyhound Lines (BW —Jul.23°38 ) 

@ Present Setup—Opposing the a 
tions of Messrs. Savage and Willig 

(1) Pacific Freight Lines, commoi 

rier operators between Los Angel 
Fresno, on the inland route, an 
tween Los Angeles and San Luis Ob 

on the Coast route; (2) Valley M 
Lines, Inc., which interchanges eq 
ment with Pacific Freight at Ir 
and hauls into San Francisco; (3) ¢ 
fornia Motor Transport, Inc., operating 
between San Francisco and Los Angcles 
but not serving intermediate points 

Both the Southern Pacific and _ the 
Santa Fe railroads are also Opposing 
Savage and Willig. Santa Fe uses Pa 
cific Freight Lines at Bakersfield in the 
lower San Joaquin Valley to haul |x 
rail freight by truck over a shortcut 
route into Los Angeles. 
© Tonnage Increases—Chief reason why 
Savage and Willig are attempting to 
nose into the setup is the recent tre 
' mendous increase in tré insportation de 
mand in the territory. The coast and 
inland routes between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles feed into Army and 
Navy bases and cantonments manned 
by close to 200,000 persons. 

Savage and Willig figure this means 

| about 1,600 tons of freight per day 
(excluding construction materials 
| added to the area’s normal volume. In 
cidentally, since Savage and Willig filed 
applications with the Railroad Commis 
| sion, four other truck firms have fol 
| lowed suit. 
@ Can’t Advertise—In California, con 
tract truckers, unlike common carriers, 
| can’t solicit business, advertise, or han 
dle freight for shippers other than thos 
| with,whom they hold written, bi-latera! 
contracts entered into after formal nego 
tiations. 

Savage and Willig will tell the Rail 
road Commission they have been 
“harassed” lately in their attempts to 
carry on as contract haulers, that a 
“continuous effort apparently is unde: 
way to catch them in violation of laws 
governing contract operations.” To get 

| out £ m under restrictions, the tw 
firms want to establish common car 
| rier status on the two routes. 
| @ Completing a Triangle—Mr. Savagc 
| has one other important objective. H« 
| runs Pacific Intermountain Express 
which operates common carrier service 
| from San Francisco to Denver via Salt 
| Lake City and from Los Angeles to 
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r via Phoenix. He thus has two 


1 
“23 (a triangle but not the base. A San 
Francisco-Los Angeles permit would fill 
the gap. This week Savage and Willig 
had rounded up some +00 witnesses to | 
appear before the Railroad Commission 


earings to be held throughout the | 
On the other side, common car- 
riers already established on the routes, 
rul and truck, were marshalling an | 
equally impressive array of partisans to | 
tell the commission why additional 
certificates shouldn't be — granted. | 


Border Shortcut? 


Truckers seeking right to 
carry shipments in bond across 
Ontario. Detroit-Buffalo trip 
would be cut by 104 miles. | 


at hi 
stat 


l'ruckers operating between Michi- 
gan and Eastern states are waiting impa- | 
tiently to learn whether the hands- | 
across-the-border entente will open the 
Canadian highways to them. If it does, 
the truckers and the industries they | 
serve will save an estimated 36,000 
transportation days a year. 

Railroads and private vehicles save 

time and money by cutting across On- | 
tario between Detroit and Buffalo and 
the truckers seek the same advantages. | 
The present all-American route via To- | 
ledo is 365 miles; to cut across Ontario | 
would save 104 miles. On the Port 
Huron-Buffalo run, the best route from 
Chicago and other western points, 210 | 
miles would be cut from the present 
420-mile trip. 
e Shipments in Bond—Specifically, the | 
truck lines ask the right to carry ship- 
ments in bond across Ontario. ‘The rail- 
roads have that right, and the United 
States permits Canadian trucks to carry 
cargo in bond from Toronto to Win- 
nipeg. 

Negotiations, in progress for months, 
are now in the hands of the State De- | 
partment, where it is said “careful con- 
sideration” is being given the plan, | 
which has the backing of the Motor 
Truck Committee of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. Senator 
James Meade, New York, has filed a 
protest in behalf of railroad employees 
and organizations in Buffalo. 

@ Corporation Formed—'l/he situation is 
a maze of technicalities. Months ago, | 
to overcome Canadian objections, the | 
Americans organized International High- 

way Forwarders, Ltd., to be res, )nsible 

for operations in Ontario, and promised | 
to use Canadian labor, gasoline and | 
equipment as much as possible. 

Legislation to authorize its operations | 
bogged down in the Canadian Senate, 
and a new scheme to meet all Canadian | 
objections is being worked out. Diplo- 
matic niceties are impeding the truckers. 
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In Americas 


Great Battle against Time 


. all Business is 


on the Firing Line! 


* Today decisions are needed immedi- 
ately! Figures determine action. Let 
us show you how Underwood Sund- 
strand Adding-Figuring Machines can 
save time and cut down figuring costs. 
Underwood Sundstrand gives you 
more speed for the same reason it gives 
you accuracy. It’s simple! There are only 
ten numeral keys on the Underwood 
Sundstrand keyboard. Fast, accurate 
touch operation is natural right from the 
beginning. The operator keeps her eyes 
on the work. There is no head swinging 
Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


— 


between copy and machine. No fatigu: 
to invite mistakes and delays. 

We invite you to fry a new streamlined 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding- Figur 
ing Machine in your own office with one 
of your own staff at the keyboard. Yo 
too, will be amazed at the easy, fast, 
quiet, accurate operation. Telephone or 
write our nearest branch—today—for a 
free trial—no obligation, of course 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Sales and Service Fverywhere 


Save Figuring Time in Your Office with 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Underwood Elliott Fishe Speeds the World's Business 


“TOUGH BABIES” 
THESE— 


~~ antimony and lead get 
together, they make a tough 
combination — bullets that pierce 
steel. Tungsten also gangs up with 
other metals to make armor-piercing 
bullets, hard steel-cutting tools, high 
temperature, high pressure cylinder 
and valve facings. So do cobalt and 
chromium that join with their ‘‘affini- 
ties’’ to provide other durable alloys 
—the “tough sinews of war.” 


From Oceania, China, India, South 
America, Africa come these much 
sought metals, so important to indus- 
try and our country as to deserve 
being called the ‘precious metals” 
of our national defense. 


There are some tough insurance 
problems in bringing these ‘‘ precious 
metals'’ from distant foreign mines to 
the defense of democracy. But tough 
problems have been the lot of the 
AIU for more than a score of years. 
Our worldwide organization makes 
available simplified coverage in 
American companies on properties 
in far corners of the earth. More 
vital now than ever to protect the 
life-lines of defense. 


Consult with us through your own 
insurance broker or agent. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


New York 
Havana, Cuba 


San Francisco 
Manila, P. I. 


Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
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Due principally to the bituminous 
coal and Ford strikes, Business 
Week's Monthly Index of Business 
Activity declined to 138.3 in April 


| from 144.6 in March. This compares 


with 104.9 in April, 1940. The Anua- 
list Monthly Business Index (adjusted 
for long-term growth) rose to 118.6 in 
March, against 117.4 (revised) for 
February, 96.5 for March, 1940. 


Ihe defense emergency is working on 
their side, however, and Ottawa seems 
more friendly to the proposal since it 
has been pointed out that even trucks 
and tanks produced for Britain have to 
take the long route on the way to the 
seaboard. Canadians are predicting that 
to save face, the Ottawa government 
will grant the concession “for the dura- 
tion” and be glad to get the foreign 
exchange payments for highway use, 


| gasoline and wages would bring in. 


Parking Goes Up 


Philadelphia lot operators 
hike rates after city wins its 
fight to impose 10% tax and 
strict regulatory measures. 


During the depression, when many a 
big city building was leveled to make 
room for a taxpayer, parking lots came 
to full flower. Currently, Philadelphia 
is bringing parking-lot operators sharply 
to heel after imposing severe regulations 
to curb bad practices and assure com- 
plete responsibility. As a result, the 
average motorist has been hit squarely 
in the pocketbook. 

New signs appeared on the lots last 

week announcing rate increases of 5¢ 
and up by the hour and of 20¢ and up 
by the day, the direct result of two ordi- 
nances: one regulating physical appear- 
ance of lots and responsibility of opera- 
tors; the other imposing a 10% tax on 
gross receipts (BW—Feb.8’41,p22). 
@ Tax Held Valid—Operators went right 
into court when the tax was set up in 
1937, decried the measure as ruinous 
inasmuch as net profits were far less 
than 10% of gross, and charged dis- 
crimination. The state supreme court 
recently held the tax valid. 


Meanwhile, council members had 

launched a_ counterattack compelling 
operators to bound lots with walls, erect 
night lights, and buy licenses for fuel 
storage. Holdouts came to terms quickly 
when police set up four-hour quaran- 
tines during rush hours. 
@ Park or Be Tagged—By last week, prac- 
tically all 3,000 operators had promised 
City Trafic Engineer Robert A. Mitch- 
ell their compliance, but up went the 
prices, which the city council has not 
attempted to fix. 

The city, which expects to net $200,- 
000 yearly on the lots’ $2,000,000 gross, 
is whipping up its campaign against 
street parking, which has cost motorists 
$80,000 in fines in the last three 
months. 

Motorists, caught in the middle, are 
carefully considering ads of the Phila 
delphia ‘T'ransportation Co., urging them 
to leave cars at home and ride trolleys 
and buses—which, incidentally, are city 
controlled and owned. 


Fog-Forecasting 


‘Award to meteorologist 
puts spotlight on work being 
done by Eastern Air Lines to 
combat an old flying problem. 


John Randle DeHart, Eastern Air 
Lines meteorologist, received the first 
annual award of the Air ‘Transport 
Association of America last week “for 
the best original research having prac- 
tical application to meteorology and 
dispatching.” Actually, DeHart’s award 
comprised the first, second and third 
prizes and was given as the result of his 
work in devising a means for forecast- 
ing fog at Miami, Fla. 

Many scientists have spent long hours 
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Make your fleet cars 
real thrift cars 


CuT DOWN YOUR COSTS WITH THIS LOW-COST 


Sludebaket 


BIG SAVINGS ON GAS, OIL, TIRES, REPAIRS 


a 
~ 


HIGHEST QUALITY CAR IN LOWEST PRICE FIELD 


LL over America, fleet opera- 
tors are getting a welcome 
new answer to the economy prob- 
lem from the sensational Studebaker 
Champion. 

A brilliant new Studebaker en- 
gineering formula makes it un- 
necessary to burden this fast-step- 
ping, dependable lowest price car 
with superfluous weight—and star- 
tling operating savings are the 
result. 


It saves more than fuel 


This modern engineering of the 
Studebaker Champion means more 
than substantial savings on gaso- 
line and oil. It cuts repair costs. 
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Your cars spend fewer hours in the 
shop, more hours on the road. 
Your men work with less fatigue 
and more efficiency because this 
Studebaker handles so easily, rides 
so comfortably. 


Make an “on-the-job” test 


Arrange with your local Studebaker 
dealer to put one or several Cham- 
pions to work for you on trial. 
Try out Studebaker’s remarkable 
new money-saving trucks, too. 
Studebaker service is nation- 
wide. You may purchase on C.I.T. 
payment terms if you wish. 


Studebaker Champions 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO 
New York City 


! 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


| These firms are saving with 


| New York City 
| COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORP 
| New York City 
STATE OF DELAWARE 
Dover, Delaware 
STATE OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 
St. Paul, Minn. 
CITY OF MISHAWAKA 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
OHIO Oil COMPANY 
Findlay, Ohio 
STATE OF OHIO 
Columbus, Ohio 
STATE OF OREGON 
Salem, Oregon 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, Calif. 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH AND CABLE CO 
New York City 


PUBLIC UTILITY ENGINEERING AND 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 


CITY OF SOUTH BEND 
South Bend, Indiana 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
New York City 


U.S. BEDDING COMPANY 
Memphis, Tennessee 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
New York City 


SALESMEN’S COUPE 


7 


$1115 and up 
These are delivered prices at factory, South Bend, Indiens 


as of May 8, 1941. Subject to change without notice 
° Federal tax included. 


41 cubic feet of trunk space! And it’s al! 
usable space in this Studebaker Champion 
Plenty of room for big sample cases, window 
displays and other traveling equipment. What’s 
more, the salesman can get at trunk contents 
from inside the car in bad weather. 


searching for a practical means of dissi- 
pating fog, a perpetual headache to air- 
plane pilots. Several years ago, a suc 
cessful although not practical method 
was devised by two men from M.L.T. 
who cleared a small fog-bound section 
near Boston. ‘They sprayed a chemical 
olution into the air, causing the fog 
to evaporate. But the quantity of chem- 
ical needed to do the job proved un 
economical 

@ Other Experiments—Irying another 
angle, the same two men figured out on 
a means of heating the air and 


paper : 
evaporation, but this, too, 


causing 


turned out to be impractical. ‘Thinking 
of electricity, they found that a small- 
sized town could be operated on the 
power that would be consumed. Yet 
untried, but with little chance of suc- 
cess, is the use of an intense sound field 
that would cause the fog droplets to col- 
lide, unite, and fall as ram. In research 
laboratories, smoke has been cleared by 
this means. 

Working on a method of forecasting 
fog rather than a way to dispel it, East- 
ern Air Lines last summer turned the 
problem at Miami over to DeHart. His 
work turned out so well that fog fore- 


LUXURY TOWBOAT 


Brand new and whopping-big for a 
river towboat is the Ashland—145 ft. 
long, with a 31 ft. beam, an 8 ft., 9 in. 
draft, and powered with two Fair- 
banks-Morse 7-cylinder diesel engines 
of 805 hp. each. Last week she left 
the Calumet Ship Yard at South Chi- 
cago for her regular run pushing oil 
barges on the Ohio River for the Ash- 


land Oil and Refining Co. This is the 
company which set a new high in 
comfort last year when it placed the 
slightly smaller Jim Martin in the 
same service (BW—TJun.1'40,p17). 
Now the Ashland tops the Jim Martin 
in luxury, as witness the corner of the 
saloon below, with a Fairbanks-Morse 
Ventilaire to protect the crew from 
any impurities that might attempt to 
enter with the untamed river air. 


casting is now done with “an ac 
heretofore unattainable in that loca 
giving Eastern a means of knowing 
to hold its southbound flights at 
sonville and thus avoid flying half 
and turning back. This has add 
much to the efficiency of the airling 
a similar project is now under y 
New Orleans to guide all lines 
there 

@ Curves and Tables—When fini 
the curves and tables derived will 
the forecaster the way charts do a 
navigator. Inasmuch as fog is fo: 
as the result of a combination of we 
conditions—such as tempcrature, 
sure, humidity, and wind—its form 
can be anticipated. Data collecte: 
an individual locality, such as M 
or New Orleans, set down in curves 
tabular form the exact combination 
conditions that bring fog. 


More Rubber? 


Du Pont plans expansion of 


Neoprene output, but RFC isn’t 
hatching plans to help industry 


increase synthetic production. 


Although defense planners are 
talking about increasing synthetic rub 
ber production to the 100,000-ton le 
no definite expansion plans involving 
government financing are near birth in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
according to Jesse Jones. Such plans, 
he says, are still in the study stage. Ik 
favors expansion on the industry's own 
initiative wherever possible—and, for 
Neoprene, at least, that is now taking 
place, with the Army buying even 
pound that du Pont can turn out. 

Last week, the company announced 
that its capacity would be raised from 
6,000 tons to 19,000 tons a year by 
building a 10,000-ton plant at Louis 
ville, Ky., and “expanding the capacit 
of its Deepwater, N. J., plant from 
6,000 tons to 9,000 tons. 

@ Industry Holds Back—Last fall, ther 
was a great deal of agitation in the D« 
fense Commission for building up syn 
thetic rubber capacity but the industry 
did not take to the idea. The Defens« 
Commission's plan was turned over to 
Jesse Jones with the idea that the RF 
would put up the money to start th 
ball rolling. Jones couldn’t see it and 
last February made it clear that, so fat 
as he was concerned, no big expansion 
was necessary unless—and until—devel 
opments in the Far East shut off sup 
plies of crude. (We are also interested 
in Latin American rubber prospects 

page 16.) 

Jones reasoned that there was enough 
natural crude on hand, on the way, and 
reclaimable to last, if the pinch came, 
until synthetic plants could be built 
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QO Five in tHe Prcrure- 


THE LAW WON'T LET US 


rl 0 WV racy times does the word or figure “one” 
appear on a dollar bill? Unless you've already counted 
them, it will surprise you*. .. Why so many? To pre- 
vent raising the bill to a larger amount. And to balk 
counterfeiters, Uncle Sam sees that crooks can’t get 
the paper on which dollar bills are printed. 

The checks you use every day— your individualized 
currency—need protection against these same hazards. 

Protect your checks with a Todd Protectograph 
which, to defy alteration, shreds the amount through 
a two-color, indelible ribbon into the paper itself. 

To prevent name changes, forgery and counterfeit- 


COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL 
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ing, use Protod-Greenbac Checks. When ordinary 
ink eradicator is used in an attempt to alter the payee 
name—the words VOID VOID VOID flash to the surface, 
cancelling the check. And Protod-Greenbac defies 
counterfeiting because crooks cannot procure the 
watermarked paper on which these checks are pro- 
duced. They're stopped before they start! 

The combination of Todd ribbon-inked Protecto- 
graph and Protod-Greenbac Checks —the effective- 
ness of their exclusive safeguards guaranteed by 
insurance — gives you maximum protection against 
check frauds. Clip and mail coupon for details...now. 


*A total of 25 
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ALDOUIN 


+ THE FFFILIENLY OF 
STEAM 
LOCOMOTIVES 


if 


To Your FREIGHT SERVICE via SANTA FE 


Santa Fe’s new “100” and “101” Electro-Diesel freight 
locomotives, each do the work of nine latest type steam 
locomotives on every through run. With their 220,000- 
pound starting tractive effort, top speed of 75 m.p.h., 
and 500-mile range between refuelings, these Electro- 
Diesels are the most powerful and most efficient freight 
locomotives in the world. Santa Fe is the first railroad to 
use Electro Diesels in all classes of service. 


Santa Fe Now Offers You: 


@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 


@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Less carload merchandise. ) 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 

@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 

@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 
For the Speed and Dependability of Truly 
Modern and Complete Freight Service SHIP 


SANTA FE. Call your nearest Santa Fe 
representative, or write 


J.J. GROGAN 
GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Speculation that interest is reviviy 
expansion of synthetic capacit 
prompted by the bill now in Cor 
to raise Reconstruction Finance ( 
borrowing capacity by $1,500,001 
he belief remains unchanged 1 
Office of Production Management 
increased synthetic capacity shoul 
undertaken immediately. 


Job-Tax Ruling 


Federal judge’s decision, if 
| it stands, will exempt many small 
| firms in which family members 
serve without compensation 


Judge J. Foster Symes of the U. § 
District Court in Denver has dec 
that a non-salaried officer of a corp 


tion cannot be counted as an employ cx 
| If upheld by higher courts, the deci 
means that thousands of small “‘famih 


| firms will be exempted from s 


security unemployment taxes whi 
they are now paving. 

Firms having eight or more emplo 
ees are subject to the tax. In the 


of the Richlow Mfg. Co., a Deny 


| distributor of fruit flavors and extracts 


employees did not total eight unles 
Mrs. James B. Low, wife of the com 
pany's president, was counted. Mrs 
Low served as the firm’s unpaid secre 
tary during the tax period. 
e Tax Refund Ordered—Judge Symes 
ruled that Mrs. Low had not received 
compensation, and could not be 
counted as an employee. He ordered the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to retum 
$133.66, the amount of the tax paid 
by the company for 1937, 1938, and 
the first half of 1939. 

he court held that the intent of 


| the act so far as unemployment was 
| concerned was to relieve the financial 


distress of losing a job, that no such 
distress could exist when the job was 
an unpaid one, and that therefore the 
act did not apply. 

@ Appeal Planned—The Collector of In 
ternal Revenue in Denver, immediateh 


| beset with telephone calls from other 


small firms, announced that the deci 
sion would be appealed. 

The Richlow Mfg. Co. had previous) 
made a successful fight against payment 
of Colorado’s state unemployment com 
pensation tax. State authorities had 
held that Mrs. Low was an employee, 


| but the Colorado Supreme Court 
| ordered the tax money refunded. 


NDMB DECLINES 


The National Defense Mediation 


| Board, created by the President to stem 


the tide of labor disputes in vital wat 
industries, took the first step last week 
to limit its own area of operation. While 
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q jammed docket kept it so busy that 
the President considered appointing a 
second set of alternate members to 
lighten the load, the board declared 
itself unwilling to intervene in a case 


assigned to it by the Secretary of Labor. | 


The Busch-Sulzer Brothers Diesel 
Engine Co. of St. Louis was involved 
in the case which the board turned 
gown. The company holds $14,000,000 
worth of Navy orders and is threatened 
by a strike. NDMB referred the dispute 
back to the Conciliation Service be 
cause it held that a difference between 
employers and workers or their union 
representatives did not exist. As the 
board interprets its own function, it is 
barred from taking jurisdiction in a 


dispute where management and labor | 


are not the adversaries. 

e Fight within A.F.L.—The dispute 
which threatens to hold up deliveries for 
the Navy is a jurisdictional war between 
two American Federation of Labor afh- 
liates, the carpenters and machinists. 
They promise to battle over which group 
should frame up bases for 55 new ma- 
chines, the installation of which is in- 
tended to speed up production. Busch- 
Sulzer hired carpenters to do the work, 
and the machinists who operate ma- 
chines throughout the plant countered 
with a strike threat. 

There was criticism of NDMB action 
on the score that, although the com- 
pany was not party to the dispute in a 
strict collective bargaining sense, its ac- 
tion in employing carpenters had set off 
a train of events which put the naval 
expansion program in some jeopardy. 


COTTON COMING UP 


As concrete evidence that its efforts 
to increase the use of cotton in women’s 
clothes (BW —Apr.19’41,p61) are bear- 
ing fruit, the Cotton Textile Institute 
cites figures from a survey of the sum- 
mer ready-to-wear market. ‘They show 
that 62% of all junior dresses, 60% of 
the lower-priced sportswear, and 50% 
of the playclothes on the market are 
of cotton. Most interesting is the sur 
vey’s claim that cotton—once consid 
ered suitable only for housedresses and 
sports clothes—accounts for 60% of the 
lower-priced and 35% of the higher- 
priced evening dresses being turned out 
for the coming summer season. 


NO TUNNEL FOR LEADVILLE 


Leadville will have to wait another 
two years at least for a deep-drainage 


tunnel to reclaim its drowned gold | 
veins (BW—Apr.12’41,p22). Gov. Ralph | 
L. Carr of Colorado vetoed at the last | 


moment the bill providing for a taxing 
district to finance the tunnel. Carr 
said the plan was unworkable and in 
part unconstitutional, but that the bill 


could be used by the 1943 Assembly as | 


the basis for a better setup. 
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WHEN CLEVELAND’S POPULATION 
WAS 6,071! 


IN 1845, when the National City Bank was founded, 
Cleveland boasted a population of 6,071. 

At that time, ninety-six years ago, the young United 
States was just beginning to discover its untapped wealth. 
Since then Cleveland has become the center of one of 
the greatest industrial regions in the world. And with 
Cleveland, the National City Bank has grown into one of 
the country’s leading financial institutions. 


On May 17th we celebrate our 96th Anniversary 
> years of service to the community and its sur- 


rounding industrial area. 


We take pride in the accomplishments of the past, and 
look forward confidently to the tasks and opportunities 


of the future. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 
RIESOURCES IN EXCESS OF $200,000,000 


ie. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“Just sold six through our ad in the Classified” 


An actual case. The St. Louis 
distributor of Carrier Cor- 
poration reports that a pros- 
pect found him through an 
advertisement in the Classi- 
fied section of the telephone 
directory. The call resulted 
in a sale of six air-condition- 
ing units. 

Have you ever considered 
using the Classified to adver- 
tise your product and your 
dealers? Through this medi- 
um you can direct to your 
dealers those prospects who 


A TYPICAL LISTING IN THE 


are interested in your pro- 
duct or service but don’t 
know where to buy it. 

In the ‘yellow pages’ your 
trade mark can be displayed 
under the classification de- 
scribing your product. Then 
you simply arrange to have 
your local outlets- the names, 
addresses, and telephone 
numbers—listed under it. 

For details on this proved 
plan, call your local 
telephone business / 
office. 


CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


Air Conditioning Equipment— 
(Cont'd) 


CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING 


For stores, offices, buildings, 
homes, any size or type. Over 
159,000 installations in 99 
countries since 1902—inclu4- 
ing U. S Capitol, R. C. A 


Building. the “Queen Mary.” 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
DISTRIBUTOR 
SEARS & PIOU 814 S Vandvtr 
Laaght 


wndays & Holidays call GRa 


FR ankin-2414 

1160 

BRANCH OFFICE . 

Carrier Corp Ambassador bg CE ntri-6490 

JE flersn- 8919 

Champion Distribg Corp 3 " ms ss 
CITY ICE & FUEL CO . JE ft 100 

SING UNITS 


CLASSIFIED SECTION OF THE TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


eTHODS PUT MONEY-MAKIN: N 


at 


IDEAS IN €@Zozz Build Business! 


PIONEERING—the vision to plan and the will to do—expanded a few 
colonies into the greatest nation on earth. And in our country’s busi- 
ness a constant flow of pioneering ideas at work has expanded small 
beginnings into large enterprises. 


The force of progress is IDEAS AT WORK. And thus it is that the means 
of putting new and better ideas into effect are of importance to the prog- 
ress and prosperity of every business. f 


Such is Addressograph! For nearly half acentury its methods have helped 
to build sales—simplify procedures—speed up essential work—prevent y, 

mistakes—reduce expense—eliminate waste—protect profits. To apply productive and econom- | fi Ve 
ical action to vital tasks, Addressograph Methods are used by business of every kind and size. . 


There is an Addressograph representative in your vicinity who will be glad to give you the com-  ¢ 
plete story. Call ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY (listed in principal city telephone books) for ~~ 
information applicable to your business. If you prefer, write to 


fi ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
i ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 


Wl 
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re there is little 
relation between modern ships and 
manufacturing plants. Yet, in both, 
there is no more essential equip- 
ment than VALVES. 

A tanker, for example, needs up- 
ward of 1500 valves to handle her 
fluid cargo. In a passenger liner’s 
piping system, about 3000 are used; 
while battleships, cruisers and de- 
stroyers require as many as 2000 
valves of various types. 

It is impossible to imagine a ves- 
sel or a factory without valves. For 


wherever steam, water, oil, air, gas, 


CRANE 


or any processing fluid is piped, it 
can be controlled only with vaives. 

In your plant—in every plant— 
valves play a mighty big part in 
keeping production moving... in 


safeguarding health and property 

. . in removing waste. And because 
of the quantity needed, valves often 
represent a big investment. 

That explains why so many plants 
standardize on Crane Valves. They 
know that Crane Quality not only 
represents sound dollar value, but 
also provides sound and lasting pro- 
tection for pipe lines and products. 


VALVES 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: | 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE.. CHICAGO 1 
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Photo shows Crane valves 
in cargo handling lines on 
oil tanker. 
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FITTINGS © PIPE 


PLUMBING © HEATING e PUMPS 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 


LABOR 
40-Hour Fight? 


Henderson raises issue of 
time-and-a-half pay in defense 
industries. But repealing law 
won't repeal union contracts. 


Here’s the Way to Get. 
More Daylight Indoors 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson, 
who usually does little without getting 
a White House clearance on it, opened 
a dark closet last week and out tumbled 
a skeleton that you'll hear clattering 
through coming congressional debates 
on defense labor issues. Henderson’s 
skeleton was the 40-hour week, top- 
notcher in the New Deal’s labor 
program. 

e Emergency Issue—Appearing before a 
House Ways and Means Committee 
hearing on tax proposals, the Price Ad- 
ministrator suggested that Congress give 
serious consideration to abolishing the 
40-hour week in defense industries. His 
suggestion was quickly taken up by Rep. 
Willis Robertson (D., Va.), who told 
the House the next day that if someone 
else didn’t introduce a bill to “lift the 
restrictions of the wage-hour act on in- 
dustry during the present emergency” 
he would do it himself. It was becoming 
clear that, with the return of a vast army 
of unemployed to work—to defense 
work—hours were being joined to wages 
and union recognition as prime labor 


Let This New INSULUX Glass Block 
Bring Daylight Into Your Plant 


tional Glass Block can be used on 
any exposure without objectionable 
glare. Installed above eye level, they 
refract light upwards. The compan- 
ion INSULUX No-Glare Block used 
in the panel below eye level admits 
diffused daylight, banishes glare. 

If you plan to build or modernize, 
make sure of abundant natural light 
with INSULUX Glass Block. Your 
architect will explain the economies 
of quick erection, high insulation, 
low maintenance costs. 


Natural light, evenly distributed 
throughout a plant, speeds up pro- 
duction, improves worker morale. 

Increase the efficiency of your 
plant by installing INSULUX Light 
Directional Glass Block for better 
lighting. Much of the light coming 
through a window is absorbed by 
dark floors. But with INSULUX 
Light Directional Glass Block the 
prismatic design directs light to 
ceilings, which reflect a high per- 
centage downward to light deep 


issues. 

Attackers of the 40-hour week limit 
have contended that, under it, expan- 
sion becomes impossible once the avail- 
able labor supply is fully employed. De- 
fenders have been quick to point out 
that, under the existing law, nothing is 
limited except the number of hours that 
an employee can be worked at straight- 
time pay, that he can be asked to turn 
in any number of hours over that maxi- 
mum so long as he is paid time-and-a- 
half. It was this argument that both Mr. 
Henderson and Rep. Robertson met 
head-on, for their attack on the 40-hour 
week was directed to the cost of time- 
and-a-half to the country’s expanded 
economy. 

@ Simply Cost-Inflating—This links up 
with the objection that the legislation of 
time-and-a-half wages for excess hours 
was designed not to fix penalties on busi- 
ness enterprise, but to furnish an incen- 
tive for spreading work, for hiring more 
men in a period of widespread unem- 
ployment, instead of working men more 
hours. And the point is now being 
made by industry that, with surplus 
manpower almost exhausted in many 
important job categories and the reason 
for work-spreading gone, the limitation 
becomes simply a cost-inflating factor. 
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interiors evenly. 


Panels of INSULUX Light Direc- 


BETTER LIGHT ... View in same print- 
shop at 2:45 p.m. facing North and 
West walls. Observe even lighting, 
an aid in upping any plant’s efficiency. 
INSULUX Glass Block shut out street 
noises, eliminate dust infiltration, as- 
sure complete privacy. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


IISYMUR 


THERE ARE PLACES IN EVERY 
BUILDING THAT NEED INSULUX 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
INSULUX Division, Toledo, Ohio. 


NO-GLARE... INSULUX Light Directional 
Glass Block throw natural light to all 
parts of this room without objection- 
able glare. Photograph taken facing 
South wall at 2:30 p.m., April 22, 
in St. Louis, Mo. Sun was shining di- 
rectly on block panels. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 

Insulux Division, 12th Fl., Ohio Bldg., Toledo, O 
Gentlemen: Please send latest information on 
INSULUX Light Directional Glass Block. 


Name 
Firm Name 
Address 


City State 
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Right On the Job Ticket 


...completes and proves 300 per Hour! 


So 300 job tickets an hour doesn’t sound very impressive to you? To 
get that production with the ordinary cale ulating machine, you com- 
pute once ... read the answer and copy it down ... then compute 
again to prove accuracy ... but you need twice as many machines, 
twice as many operators! 


Almost every factory accounting department has this kind of job to 
= today. How easy to do it with Sasakeien Rand’s new Printing 
Calculator! The factors are printed on the tape, giving instant proof 
of accuracy ... and just before taking the total, the operator slips the 
job ticket into the machine . . the total (earnings) prints directly 
onto the ticket, and onto the Laker Distribution form which is the 
carbon copy. Average e lapse -d time for every three-by-three-digit 
calculation, printed, de -cimal’d and verified . . only 11.8 seconds! 


When the chips are down... when the going gets really tough... 
you can depend on the Remington Rand Printing Cale valator to 
deliver the voods ... on every kind of figuring job. 


AFTER DEFENSE, WHAT? 


A separate machine for every is essential in 
the factory, but not in the office... not when this 
one all-purpose figuring mac hine: can do so many 
different jobs for you. Not only addition and 
direct subtraction, but also multiplica- 

tion and direct division... printed caleu- 

lating for markups, discounts, costs, de- 
preciation. Far-sighted businessmen 

agree... here’s one machine you'll be 

using, with profit, long years after the 

defense program is completed. See an 

action demonstration today, at your 

nearest Remington Rand office. 


Remington Rand Ince., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Remington Rand 


Mr. Henderson is concerned b 
he has the job of sitting on ind 
prices; Rep. Robertson says he j 
cerned about what the arms prog: 
going to cost taxpayers. 

@In Union Contracts, too—Ho\ 
the time-and-a-half question isn’t 


AVERAGE HOURLY PAY 
HOW 50 KEY INDUSTRIES RANK 


Earnir 
Cent 
Per H 
Newspapers and periodicals 105 
Building construction 
Automobiles 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber tires, inner tubes. . 
Anthracite coal 
Electric light and power. . 
Shipbuilding 
Crude petroleum produc- 
tion 
Beverages ..... 
Bituminous coal. 
Explosives 
Blast furnaces, steel works, 
rolling mills . 
Chemicals 
Agricultural implements . . 
Telephone, telegraph 
Brass, bronze, copper prod- 
ucts : stuns 
Machine tools . 
Aircraft ore 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, supplies 
Glass 
Copper, lead, zinc smelting 
and refining . 
Wholesale trade 
Paints, varnishes. 
Aluminum manufactures. . 4 
Street railways and buses. . a 
W irework 71.3 
Cement ... 70.9 
Hardware 68.9 
Slaughtering, meat packing 68.5 
Leather ..... 66.4 
Paper, pulp. . . 66.0 
l'in cans and other tinware 64.4 
eee 64.1 
‘Radios, phonographs 63.8 
Men’s clothing 59.9 
Quarrying and non-metallic 
mining Sete a 
Woolen, worsted goods. . . 
Women’s clothing 
Furniture 
Millwork 
Retail trade 
Boots, shoes 
Sawmills 
Cigars, cigarettes 
Silk, rayon goods 
Laundries 


Printing Calculator 


OnLy Rand Norseless, Standard, Portable Typewriters ... Adding, Calculating, Bookkeeping, Punched -Card Accounting Machines 
e CAN FURNISH Records Equipment .. . Typewriter Supplies . . . Duplicator Supplies . . . and other Precision Products including the meal) 
EVERY OFFICE NEED famous Remington Rend Dual Clese-Shaver —. Declers, Soles and Service Offices in S17 Cities 


Cotton goods 
Year-round hotels 
Cottonseed (oil, cake and 
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to be settled by repeal of the law that 
fixes a time-and-a-half wage for all em- | 
ment of more than 40 hours a week 
interstate commerce. Over a large | 
, of the defense industries this wage 
rovision is written into union con- 


yO" 
in 
al 


\ccording to the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics such contracts cover 
nearly one-third of the workers in the 
aircraft industry, two-thirds of those 
in aluminum, three-fourths of those in 
automobiles and electrical equipment 
manufacturing, two-thirds of those in 
iron and steel, one-third of those. in ma- 
chine tools, one-fourth of those in metal 
mining, two-thirds of those in rubber, 
and half of those in ship building. 

Even the non-unionized firms might 
hesitate to abandon policies shaped by 
the 40-hour law, for they would face 
the risk of handing the unions that 
have written such a limit into standard 
contracts a highly effective selling point 
with their employees. 
eSee Strike Threat—Labor relations 
people, who will be watching any con- 
gressional moves to abrogate the 40- 
hour law, say that an attempt to abro- 
gate union contract provisions on over- 


time would start a wave of strikes which 
might set new records. ‘They recall that | 
British labor retreated from its estab- 
lished work-week only when the news | 
of Dunkerque reached England, think | 
nothing short of America’s entry into 

the war is apt to induce our own A.F.L. | 
and C.I.O. to consider a similar retreat. 


Shipyard Crisis 


Stabilization program of 
government is jeopardized by 
strike that has tied up bulk of 
naval building on Pacific. 


The deportation trial of Harry 
Bridges was relegated to second place 
in this week’s West Coast labor news 
as a shipyard strike which tied up 
$500,000,000 in naval construction 
made the headlines. But, to on-the- 
ground observers, there was a connec- 
tion between the two events as they 


recalled that strike leaders Harry Hook 


and E. F. Dillon, A.F.L. business agents 


though they are, have always been con- | 


sidered two of Bridges’ followers. 
Aside from the strike’s grave impor- 
tance in terms of the Navy building 
program, it threatens to knock into a 
cocked hat the widely publicized coast- 
wise shipyard labor stabilization agree- 
ment (BW —Apr.19°41,p38). The sta- 
bilization plan came out of two months 
of laborious negotiation by employers, 
unions, and government representatives 
and was eee to eliminate labor 


strife in Pacific Coast shipyards. The 


current strike’s outcome is likely to de- | 
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The Story of This 


Packaging Triumph 


Shipping a variety of 
shapes and sizes, and re 
ducing breakage and 
freight expense has al 
ways been a problem with 
fine glassware, For The 
Duncan & Miller Glase 
Company, Washington, 
Pa., H & D Package En 
gineers produced a cor 
rugated octagonal barrel 
that gives complete pro 
tection to their many fe 
mous patterns, simplifies 
packing, reduces freight 
cost... and provides a 
package in keeping with 
the distinctive quality of 
the product. Duncan & 
Miller ix one of several 
large companies which 
have adopted this new 
package. 


Let H & D Corrugated Boxes Solve Your Packaging Problem 


WHETHER your product is fragile or solid, light or heavy, whether 
you want rugged protection only, or a shipping-display package to 
merchandise your product ...H & D engineers can solve your problem 
with corrugated. True, this does take in a lot of territory. But, you'd 
be amazed to see all the products being shipped in H & D corrugated 
boxes today — everything from dainty glassware to heavy building 
stone — from candies and cookies to expensive furniture. 

Yes, every day H & D engineers are finding new ideas, new methods, 
new uses for corrugated shipping boxes. And manufacturers are learn- 
ing fast that H & D corrugated boxes not only provide maximum pro- 
tection but reach a new high in attractive styling and sound merchan- 
dising. All this with low initial cost and reduced shipping charges. 


The H & D Package Laboratory is your service without obligation. 


Here Package Engineers, designers and merchandising experts study your product, 
market and shipping requirements . . . develop a package that will do the job 
right. Give H & D engineers a chance to solve your problem, They can do it! 


HINDE & DAUCH cucthoniay 


416E- Decatur St. aprneten Ohio 


Please send free copy of your portf “Close U f 
Successful Corrugated Packages.” Fee es Etat 
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tells how nationally 
known manufacturers 
have quickly erected 
permanent buildings 
at lowest cost per 
square foot of floor 
space. Write to MARY- 
LAND METAL BUILD- 
ING CO., Baltimore, 
Md....or see our ad- 
\ vertisement in Sweet's 


MARYLAND 


Mera. Buroines 


PME OPLEGIA 


(HEAT SICKNESS) 
* 


Cy AGAINST the “summer slump” in 
J work or production, due to the weakness 
of workers, or absence from the cramps or 
prostrations of Thermoplegia (heat sickness). 
It is caused by loss of salt from the body 
through perspiration or sweating. The easiest 
way to restore this salt, to help workers keep 
well and comfortable in hot weather or on hot 
jobs, is to install Sterling Salt Tablet Dispensers 
near water coolers or drinking fountains. Your 
workers gain from better health and comfort. 
You gain in reduction of slow-downs and ab- 
sences. Write for the International folder on 
the prevention of Thermoplegia. 

INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
@ Large dispenser holds 1,000 tablets, 
$4. Small size holds 500 tablets, $3.25, 
Tablets are made: quick-disintegrat- 
ing; or 70% salt, 30% 
dextrose. 


7. &. BEC. ©. #. Pat. OFF. 


QUICK ACTING 


SALT TABLETS 
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THE TREND OF STRIKES IN BRITAIN 


More disputes, but smaller ones, since war began 
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termine whether it is to be worth any 
more than the paper it’s written on. 

@ Who Is Involved—Participating in the 
strike are members of Local 68 of 
A.F.L.’s_ International Association of 
Machinists and a shipyard local of 
C.1.0.’s Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee. Together, they total about 
1,700; but another 15,000 to 18,000 
unionists who have no grievances of 
their own have refused to pass through 
the strikers’ picket lines and thus 11 
shipyards in the San Francisco Bay area 
are down tight. ‘The strikers, whose 
leaders opposed the coastwise agreement 
with its no-strike clause, and were the 
only West Coast A.F.L. shipbuilding 
local to do so, are demanding $1.15 an 
hour for journeymen as against the 
$1.12 rate set in the coast-wise pact. 
In addition, they are asking double time 
for overtime work beyond the five-day 
40-hour week which the master con- 
tract compensates for at time-and-a-half. 
e@ Refused to Ratify—Because both 
striking unions refused to ratify the 
coastwise contract when it was sub- 
mitted to them last month, their lead- 
ers insist that they are violating no 
agreement but are engaged in a private 
dispute over wages. Official Washing- 
ton, with its plans for West Coast labor 
peace showing signs of collapsing, is in- 
clined to put a different interpretation 
on the action in thinking about the 
over-all defense picture. 

OPM is particularly concerned be- 
cause the ways of 11 shipyards that are 
intended to carry the bulk of naval 
building on the West Coast are de- 
serted. They are Bethlehem, Columbia 
Machine Works, United Engineering, 
General Engineering, and Matson Navi- 
gation in San Francisco; Bethlehem, 
General Engineering, Moore Drydock, 
Pacific Drydock, Parker Boat, and Har- 
bor Launch & Tug Co. in Oakland. 


Labor Fantasia 


NLRB forces issue of sec- 
ond employee election in Walt 
Disney plant after A.F.L. group 
withdraws request. 


No fantasy is the storm that has been 
brewing over which labor group is to 
bargain collectively for the 1,000 pro- 
duction employees in the Burbank 
(Calif.) studios of Walt Disney Produc- 
tions—a storm expected to reach a cli- 
max in the next couple of wecks. 

Early next month it should become 

clear whether the creators of Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, and Snow White 
—the artists, animators and cartoonists 
—are to be the center of bitter labor 
strife or whether a serious situation can 
be resolved peacefully. 
e Spreckels Retained—Seriousness of the 
problem was indicated early this month 
when Disney retained the experienced 
Walter P. Spreckels, former southern 
California regional director of the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board (now en 
gaged in private labor relations practice) 
as his chief strategist and contract 
negotiator. 

The studio has been the target of an 
A.F.L. unionization drive for several 
years. Early in the campaign, employees 
formed their own independent Federa 
tion of Screen Cartoonists. A show 
down came three years ago in the form 
of an NLRB election and the independ- 
ent union, by a majority vote, won 
exclusive bargaining rights. F.S.C., how- 
ever, never negotiated a contract with 
Disney. 

e A.F.L. Charges—A few months ago 
the A.F.L. Screen Cartoonists’ Union, a 
division of the Painters’ Union, renewed 
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STRENGTH... 


Vital to the Company that Insures Your LOSS 


THE FINANCIAL STRENGTH of an insurance panies that are reliable and financially sound. 
company is the basis of your protection against Lose your Loss to American Surety Company 
loss through employee dishonesty, burglary, and its affiliate, New York Casualty Company. 
automobile accidents and other frequent haz- These Companies are experienced and strong, 
ards. It pays to know that your policies and and through their local representatives nation- 
bonds are wrought and made strong in com- wide protection is brought to your own door. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY |. NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK  jijissssu BOTH COMPANIES WRITE FIDELITY + SURETY + CASUALTY 
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GET the FACTS 


DAILY about the 
operation of your trucks 


Effect SAVINGS and SAFETY 


eo 
Amazing New 


SANGAMO 
TACHOGRAPH 


automatically charts 
speed of truck. Also records 
starts, stops and time out 


This phenomenal recording speed- 
ometer appeals to men connected 
with business utilizing trucks for 
local delivery or long-distance 
hauling. This device provides 
vital facts of the truck’s daily work. 

At the beginning of a run a chart 
is placed inside the Tachograph. 
Throughout a 24-hour period, styli 
automatically record every move- 
ment of the truck. Chart shows 
when engine was started, distance 
traveled between stops, length of 
stops, idling and speed traveled. 

Chart tells all. It encourages 
safer driving and points out ways 
to effect savings. 


NEW BOOKLET TELLS ALL 
GET A COPY FREE 


Join the fleet owners who 
are now deriving the bene- 
Fits from hundredsof Tach- 
ographs already in service. 
Ask for a FREE COPY S 
the ~_ aaa E oy s and 
Safety" acho- 
raph is Pete Le 
- the Sangamo Electric 
Company and distributed 
exclusively by the Wagner 
Electric Corporation. 


6423 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, Me., U.S. A. 
DC) Please send a copy of “Savings and Safety.” 
0 Have your nearest branch call on us regarding 
the Tachograph. 


Name and Position ___ 
Company. = 
J See 


We operate trucks. 


| its campaign, 
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filed charges with the 
NLRB that the Disney employees’ 
union was company-dominated, and 
asked for a new election. Later the 
A.F.L. group withdrew the request. 

Late last month, William R. Walsh, 

NLRB regional director who succeeded 
Walter Spreckels, persuaded the board 
to hold a hearing on the A.F.L. charge 
after which, if the charges were substan- 
tiated, the way would be paved for an- 
other election. In the second balloting, 
employees would vote only on whether 
the A.F’.L. was desired as the bargain- 
ing agent because the independent 
union would be ordered disbanded. 
e Wants Vote—Disney, who claims he 
has agreed to an election all along but 
that a vote has been blocked by the 
A.F’.L. group, takes the position that he 
is willing to bargain “in good faith with 
the majority,” but that he will not be 
forced into “letting a minority walk into 
power.” He denies the independent 
umion is company-dominated. 

Disney's concern has grown in five 
years from 300 employees to 1,200. 
About 1,000 of these are production 
workers. Average age is 27 vears, aver- 
age salary between $55 and $60 a week. 
The highest salary goes to Disney 
($350). In five vears, the company has 
paid close to $500,000 in bonuses to 
its employees. 


PRODUCTION 
War Hits Plastics 


Manufacturers of phenolics 
and ureas facing shortages of 
formaldehyde because defense 
is diverting equipment. 


More than 150 members of | the 
Society of the Plastics Industry left Vi 
ginia Hot Springs last week, and thei: 
frst annual meeting (May 4-6), in 4 
varicty of moods. Cellulose acetate san 
ufacturers, who had been told that 
plenitude of basic materials would per 
mit almost unlimited production of 
their specialty, were grinning inward) 
and = outwardly. Manufacturers of 
phenolics and ureas tried hard not t 
be downcast over present and potentia 
shortages of formaldehyde essential t 
their production. It appears that for 
maldehyde is a product of the oxida 
tion of methanol, which was called 
wood alcohol until prohibition gave thc 
name a black eve and chemists found 
a way of making it synthetically with- 
out resort to distilling wood. With 


{sat 


HELICOPTER RECORD 


Igor Sikorsky, who has long been in- 
terested in developing a plane capable 


of vertical flight, and who has been 


| perfecting his experimental helicopter 
| for nearly a year, broke all existing rec- 
ords for this type of plane last kena 


when he stayed aloft in his machine 
for | hour, 32 minutes, and 30 sec- 


onds. The ship rose straight off thc 
ground, literally hung in the air by its 
overhead propeller. Because the heli 
copter can take off in such a small 
space, and is so easy to operate (it flics 
backwards and sidew: avs as well as up 
and down), Mr. Sikorsky expects it to 
be valuable not only for private and 
military use, but also for shuttle ser 
ice between airports and cities. 
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very little alteration, the same equip- 
ment that makes methanol can_ be 
shifted to the production of ammonia. 
Since ammonia is the basis for nitric 
acid which goes into explosives of vari- 
ous kinds, and explosives are paramount 
in defense and offense, methanol equip- 
ment is going to be increasingly 
diverted. 


As a matter of fact, urea resins are | 


going to play in tougher luck than 
phenolics, because urea itself is an 
ammonia product. If the lion’s share 
of that material goes into explosives, 
there is only one answer. Cellulose 
nitrate, as distinguished from the 
acetate, is likewise going to be caught 


short in the scramble for raw mate- 


rials. 


eFurfural to the Fore—lThere are 


plenty of cotton linters—and if they 
run short, plenty of cotton staple and 
alpha cellulose made from wood—to 
satisfy the cellulose part of the com- 
pound, but the same nitric acid required 


for explosives is the unsubstitutable | 


liquid required as a plasticizer. Since 
phenol, or carbolic acid, the other pri- 
mary ingredient of phenolic resins is 


plentiful, it is altogether likely that the | 
manufacturers of these plastics will go 


in more strongly for furfural, an oat 
product, as a likely replacement for at 
least some of the formaldehyde used by 
them. 

The possibility of furfural as a_re- 

placement is particularly fortunate, be- 
cause Lt. Col. K. F. Adamson, of the 
Ordnance Dept., reported to the meet- 
ing that the Army is concentrating 
almost 100% on phenolic resins for 
various munitions items. Alone of all 
the synthetic materials tested, phenolic 
resins seem to have the impact strength, 
the dimensional stability, and the free- 
dom from hot and cold flow necessary 
to replace metals in noses for shells and 
bombs and 20-mm. aircraft ammuni- 
tion, “wings” for steadying the flight 
of trench mortar shells, and the like. 
@ Machine Shortage—Strangely enough, 
it is not the shortage of metals that is 
causing Army Ordnance to investigate 
plastics intensively, but the shortage 
in automatic screw machines and other 
machine tools necessary for the produc- 
tion of the astronomical quantities of 
munitions required for “‘all-out” aid and 
defense. 

Right now, due to rapid adoption as 
replacements for aluminum and other 
metals, there is some shortage of the 
materials essential to polystyrene plas- 
tics, but a new plant for raw styrene 
will come into production this summer 
and there should be a green light short- 
ly thereafter. No shortages of raw mate- 
rials for the versatile vinyl and acrylic 
resins were reported at the meeting, 
nor any for the alkyds, butyrates, lig- 
nins, or ethyl-cellulose. Casein plastics 
will be hampered by the formaldehyde 
shortage, All plastics used in new non- 
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National Defense will be speeded when the 
War Department, nerve center of the Rearma- 
ment Program, occupies this big new building 
in Washington. With its completion will be 
added one more to the list of great buildings 
' in the Capital, kept comfortable for most 
efficient work with Frick Refrigeration. Among 

v v the many other Washington buildings Frick- 

Gi Ga ntic New equipped are those of the Dept. of Agriculture, 

g Home Owners Loan Corp., and the Police 


Court — not to mention numerous _ stores 

War De + Bid theatres, restaurants, etc. 
| p « g- Whatever your business, you can give better 
v vav service and earn better profits with the aid of 
ir Conditioned Frick Refrigeration. It's your most dependable 
choice for air conditioning, cooling drinking 


water, making ice, doing process work, or pack- 
ing, storing, selling and serving foods and 
beverages. Write for details, mentioning the 
cooling work you wish to do. 


(— —AN EXCLUSIVE DEVELOPMENT BY NORDSTROM ENGINEERS 


Abrasion, corrosion and high ae. Merchrome Coating is a complex 
temperature problems in valves metal alloy of extreme hardness, 


HIGH 


installation of Nordstrom Mer- TEMPERATURES erosion-resistance properties. It 


are a thing of the past with the having the highest corrosion and 


chrome Coated Valves. Hundreds has an extremely low coefficient 
of these valves already in service of friction. Galling is prevented. 
have demonstrated their ability For high temperature service the 
to handle services where temper- b plugs are hot-lapped. Made of 
atures run as high as 1000° F. % special alloys for specific services. 
Merchrome increases valve life. = Special lubricants are available. 


Photo of Nord- Finished plug 
strom Valve with Merchrome 
plug, Merchrome ' Coating. The 
Coated—in the . Merchrome is 
rough. The Mer- ground by a 
chrome is weld- special process. 
ed over the con- Inside of body is 


faces. h d 
er The Nordstrom Hypreseal Valve, shown above, eemteroms 


is the preferable type for Merchrome Coating. 
The plug is lubricated under pressure. 
Ask for Bulletin. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. @ A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Main Offices: 400 Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. @ Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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On The Record! 


Wirn SALES on records and phono- 
graphs soaring to an all-time high, 
leaders in the field are calling on Durez 
plastics to solve major problems. 

For example, Webster Electric Com- 
pany engineers wanted to improve tone- 
arms or pick-ups through which sound 
is transmitted to the speaker. Specifi- 
cally, they wanted to reduce surface and 
mechanical noise; increase tonal repro- 
duction; make records and needles last 
longer. 

They found that Durez has a lower 
specific gravity than the materials pre- 
viously used in tone-arms. AND that 
Durez — anlike metal —is non-reverber- 
ating. Further, the crystal and chuck 
mounting could be molded directly 
into the arm with Durez, thereby 
eliminating undesirable tone-arm reso- 
nance. Tone improvement aside, Durez 
also oftered the advantages of precision 
one-piece molding... with the perma- 
nent finish included in the original 
molding! 

This is how Durez sets new horizons 
for one of America’s fastest rebounding 
industries. May we tell you more about 
Durez in thousands of other products? 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
65 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Learn what Durez is 
doing for others — How 
Durez plastics have 
helped many leading 
manufacturers make bet- 
ter products and boost 
sales is told in a new 
booklet, “It's a New 
Business Custom. It's 
interesting reading and 
you may find it valuable 
reading! A request on 
your business letterhead 
will bring your copy by 
return mail, 


DUREZ 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc 
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defense applications may be hampered 


| by priorities on nickel steel, used widely 


in molding dies, until more molders and 
their toolmakers get experience on re- 
placement steels containing molybde- 
num and other alloys instead of nickel. 


Invention for War 


Private research setup in 
Pasadena tests bright ideas and 
guides the right ones to the 
manufacturing stage. 


Anxious to do something for defense, 
a group of Los Angeles men headed by 
Larry Crosby, business manager for 
Bing Crosby, got together last year, 
provided a sizable revolving fund, and 
began bridging the gap between the 
blueprint and manufacturing stages of 
inventions that might be useful in war. 

The resultant Crosby Research Foun- 

dation, Pasadena, of which Larry Crosby 
is president (170 East California St., 
Pasadena) sought no publicity. It had 
definite work to do of a confidential 
nature on inventions by known men. 
But the grapevine telegraph got busy 
and presently inventors began to come 
around, first in half-dozens, soon in hun- 
dreds. ‘hey were all heard by John B. 
Rathmell, World War machine gun 
officer and director of the organization. 
‘This modified the work of the founda- 
tion. 
e Through the Mill—Today the un- 
known inventor is neither sought nor 
discouraged but if he comes around is 
put through a four-stage routine: 

(1) The man is appraised in a non- 
technical interview. ‘There have been 
few inventors of the wild-eyed type; 
many are known for past inventions. 
The man must show that he is amply 
protected in his ideas so that nothing 
can be stolen from him. ‘The organiza- 
tion refuses to lay itself open to charges 
of appropriating ideas. If the individual 
rings true as a man and an inventor, he 
has a chance to explain his invention. 

The invention is scientifically ap- 
praised by consultants. ‘There is a large 
staff of scientists, engineers, chemists, 
specialists. Some are volunteers; some 
are paid. 

(3) If approved, the invention is 
studied by engineers and production 
men from the manufacturing standpoint 
of practicability and costs. 

(4) If the first three hurdles are 
crossed safely, there is a market survey. 
A new bomb sight may or may not be 
better than others already in use or 
under development. 

@ Board Decides—On the findings of 
these different investigators, the execu- 
tive board makes its decision to go fur- 
ther or to reject. It is agreed that no 
reasons are to be given the inventor— 


the organization pays for all the yok 
charges no fees and makes no exp yg 
tions. 

If the decision is favorable, ste 
taken to get the invention in pr 
tion, sometimes with the organizat 
funds, sometimes by placing it \ 
private manufacturer. The foun 
is strictly non-commercial. Its chic! 
bition is to pass upon inventions tl 
such thoroughness that its recomm 
tion will be accepted by manufact 
@ Discoveries to Date—Some inven 
have been advanced to the stage of 
ernment development, others have 


approved in principle and still are wider 
consideration. ‘T'ypical among those 
that can be described are: (1) Floating 


explosive sky mines for anti-aircraft pro- 
tection, brought in by a Los Angeles 
store clerk; (2) a puncture-proof gasoline 
tank and machine-gun cooling de\ 
invented by a priest; (3) a lethal pro 
jectile said to be new in principle, con 
ceived by a Hollywood motion pict: 
“extra”; (4) remote control for slahtin ng 
and firing guns on an airplane’s wings 
or tail from armored inclosure; (5) new 
plane detector, the invention of a physi- 
cian; (6) lightweight airplane moto 
without crankshaft, the pistons — 
on a semiworm drive, now being built it 
a 10-cylinder model by the ieneeiitien. 
The ratio of approved inventions to 
inventors interviewed is under one-half 
of one per cent but the character of th« 
desirable inventions brought to light 
makes the interviewing very much worth 
while, sponsors believe. 


NEEDS NO TUNGSTEN 


Five weeks ago, Allegheny-Ludlum 
Steel Corp. began to grant royalty-frec 
licenses to defense producers for the 
manufacture and use of its “DBL” high 
speed steel which contains but 6% of 
strategic tungsten, as against 18% in 
orthodox high-speed tool steel (BW - 
Apr.12’41,p63). Last week, Vanadium- 
Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., added its 
full weight to tungsten conservation by 
a similar royalty-free grant of its pat- 
ented “Van Lom” molybdenum high- 
speed steel which has no tungsten in 
its composition. Instead, this metal- 
cutting alloy contains 0.75-1.20% car- 
bon; 3.75-4.75% chromium; §8.25- 
10.00% molybdenum; 2.00-4.25% va- 
nadium; the remainder, iron. 


MATERIALS SHIFT 


In line with the defense program to 
conserve strategic materials, General 
Electric announces the adoption of 
chromium-plated copper for its sodium- 
luminaire reflectors, replacing Alzak- 
finished aluminum. ‘Tests indicate that 
“of all the substitute materials for re- 
flecting surfaces on sodium luminaires, 
chromium plating over nickel plating 
on copper provides the best.” 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Duplicating Bender 


it is one thing to bend a rod, strip, 
tube, or angle to a given shape by hand, 
and another to bend a series, each dupli- 
cating the other. Last fall, O’ Neil-Irwin 
Mfg. Co., 316 8th Ave. S., Minneapolis, 
brought out the Micro Die Duplicating 
Bender No. 1, which would not only 
pend cold-rolled steel rod up to } in. 
diameter, but round and square tubes, 


strips, angles, channels, half-rounds, etc., 
in proportion. Now it is ready with 
Micro Bender No. 2, which will cold- 
bend 4-in. cold-rolled steel rod and 
other shapes to 4-in. radiuses. The oper- 
ator simply pegs off certain location 
holes in the tool to duplicate all the 
bends required in an order that is not 
large enough to justify the cost of a 
special power-bending die. 


Photo Film Dryer 
To speed up the drying of photo- 


graphic film, Aldine Paper Co., 373 
Fourth Ave., New York, cuts its absorb- 
ent, insoluble, lintless paper into suit- 
able sizes to make ‘Textilex Quick Film 
Dryer. For roll films, it comes in strips 
5 in. wide and 62 in. long; for cut films, 
in sheets 84 x 104 in. By quickly re- 
moving surface moisture preparatory to 
normal drying, the paper also minimizes 
water stains, scum, and streaks. 


Mycalex 


Although it may be injection molded, 
Mycalex is not a synthetic plastic, but 
a new mixture of specially developed 
glass and ground mica, compounded by 
General Electric Co., Plastics Dept., 
Pittsfield, Mass. It has “better elec- 
trical characteristics than porcelain, and 
has comparable mechanical strength. It 
is not as refractory as porcelain or mica, 
but is superior in this respect to the ordi- 
nary molded insulations . . . It is im- 
pervious to water, oil, and gas, and is 
unaffected by sudden temperature 
changes. Metallic inserts can be readily 
molded into the parts.” 
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Industrial Gloves 


Effective protection against oils and 
solvents—such as gasoline, carbon tetra- 
chloride, turpentine, benzol, chloro 
torm, etc.—is promised by Resistoflex 
PVA Transparent Gloves. Since they 


contain no sulphur, they will not  tar- 
nish metal surfaces. ‘hey are made by 


Resistoflex Corp., Belleville, N. J. 


Glass Adhesive Tape 


Newest product of Industrial ‘Tape 
Corp., New Brunswick, N. J., is Fiber 
Glass Adhesive ‘Tape with a “pressure- 
sensitive coating.” It is manufactured 
from glass cloth in rolls 40 in. wide, 
and cut to any width desired by the user. 
\imed principally at electrical applica- 
tions, but useful in many others, the 
tape is applied like any industrial tape. 


Streamlined Sander 


The smooth contours of the “Handy 
Sandy” Floor Sander, recently de- 


veloped by Hilger Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn., have a purpose beyond their 
“eye-appeal”; they permit the machine 
to maneuver close to base boards. Added 
feature is easy changing of sandpaper. 


— BOMPROOF 
PAPER 


eet 7 


“Boil paper? You mean leave it in boil 
ing water?” Yes, that’s just what we 


mean and, if it’s Patapar, it will come 


| out as strong as ever! 


Why boil it? Well, some packers wrap 
fish, tamales, corn-on-the-cob in Patapar 
and then tell housewives to cook the 
food in its own wrapper. Also, it’s pe 
fect to line containers of hot liquids. 
Patapar can do things never thought 
possible for a paper. The boilproof fea- 
ture gives reserve strength whenever 


heat and :noisture are involved. 


What does this mean 
to you? 


Manufacturer, doctor, scientist, packer, 
farmer, engineer! Perhaps Patapar can 
help you. This marvelous sheet is not 
only boilproof, but also tasteless, odor- 
less, insoluble and grease-resisting. Look 
into it. Explore it. Get 

to know it. If you 

write us in detail, 

we'll gladly send test 

sheets of the size, 

weight and finish 

recommended for your 

problem. 


PATAPAR 


U.& PaT OFF 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since |885 
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MARKETING 


Taxing Uncle Sam? 


California threat to put 
U. S. purchases under sales levy 
raises vital issue affecting na- 
tional defense program. 


The sovereign state of California—at 
least its Board of Equalization which 
administers taxes—wants Uncle Sam to 
come through with the state’s 3% sales 
tax on the gigantic national defense 
purchases which the federal government 
is making in the Golden State. 

For the past few months, the board 

has been plugging for enactment of a 
bill by the state legislature which would 
remove the specific sales-tax exemption 
which the federal government now 
enjoys on direct purchases in California 
as well as in most other states and 
municipalities (BW—Mar.8’41,p30). 
@ How about Cost Plus?—An opening 
for the board to press its “soak-Uncle- 
Sam” proposal was provided when the 
legislature began to consider the prob- 
lem of who should pay the sales tax 
on materials sold to contractors oper- 
ating on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. ‘This 
kind of operator has always presented 
a difficult problem for state tax admin- 
istrators and the courts. 

Contractors supplying or serving the 

government on a lump sum basis have 
naturally always been considered fair 
game for the tax collector, but the con 
tractor who operates on a cost-plus basis 
can argue with good logic that he is ac 
tually only an agent for the federal gov 
ernment and that the imposition al a 
tax on his purchases is in reality a tax on 
federal purchases, for the government 
must reimburse him for his costs (in- 
cluding state sales taxes—if any). 
e@ Contractor Held Liable—When the 
question first came up California— 
on cost-plus contracts for the construc- 
tion of the Pacific island naval bases 
and the Alameda naval air station—the 
state Board of Equalization ruled that 
the contractor had to pay the sales tax, 
and its ruling was upheld by the state’s 
attorney general. 

Contractors who paid the sales tax 
soon found themselves in hot water, 
however, for the Army and Navy re 
fused to reimburse them on base con 
struction projects, including the $20, 
000,000 Fort Ord cantonment south of 
San Francisco, on the argument that 
such contractors are agents of the gov- 
ernment and entitled to exemption. 
Soon, this argument is likely to be but- 
tressed by an opinion to that general 
effect from the U.S. Attorney General. 
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@ Money Is ‘Tied Up—Important money 
is being tied up by the controversy. Sales 
taxes totaling $1, 000,000 up to Mar. 1 
are in dispute, and it is estimated that 
another $2,500,000 in taxes will be tied 
up on present cost-plus contracts within 
the state unless the issue is soon re- 
solved. More importantly, the entire 
issue is impeding the defense effort. 
Materials dealers and other retailers, 
compelled by state law to collect the 
sales tax from the buyer as part of the 
actual sales price, are afraid they may be 
stuck for the entire tax bill. Hence, 
many of them are refusing to bid on 
supplies for cost-plus contractors, while 
others are wasting valuable time in ne- 
gotiating deals whereby the contractor 
can pay the tax and yet disguise it as 
an element of cost. 

@ Moratorium Proposed—It was to case 
this situation that the so-called Kellem 
bill was introduced in the state legis- 
lature. ‘This bill provided simply for a 
moratorium on the payment of sales 
taxes on materials supplied to cost-plus 
contractors. In effect, the measure 
would simply have frozen the contro- 
versy until a test case could be taken to 
the courts. 

And in the end, apparently, only the 
courts can cut the legal knot, for Con- 
gress refused earlicr to take the one 
action which might have ended the ar- 
gument—enactment of a measure which 
would have officially made cost-plus con- 
tractors agents of the federal govern- 
ment and as stich presumably entitled 


them to the federal government  ¢x. 
emption from state sales taxes. 

e Exemption under Fire—Whilc 
ers of the Kellem bill in the Ca] 
legislature were pressing for a n 
rium, the state Board of Equali 
was plumping for legislation to 
all tax exemptions on federal pur 
excepting food products, labor, 
resale of electricity, ga 
water. ‘lhe board’s proposal had 
appeal to the legislators anxious t 
lect on the big defense orders—airp 
ships, clothing, and other commod 
that have come California’s way. 

So strong was the appeal that 

Senate Revenue and ‘l'axation ( 
mittee killed the Kellem tax-morat 
bill this week, despite the fact that 
had been approved by the Assembly 
after vigorous pleas from local business 
interests and Secretaries Stimson and 
Knox. Death of that bill leaves pending, 
in both houses of the legislature, meas- 
ures which call for repeal of the federa 
exemption as proposed by the Equaliza 
tion Board. 
@ Powerful Precedent—Enactment of 
such legislation would set a powerfu 
precedent which equally tax-starved 
legislatures of other states might clect 
to follow. At present, only one state- 
Illinois—collects on Uncle Sam’s pur 
chases, and its law technically does not 
impose a sales tax but a 3% retailer's 
occupational tax, paid by the dealer for 
the privilege of doing business. 

Other states have already bumped up 
against the problem of what to do about 
levying on materials purchased by the 
cost-plus contractor, and two of them— 
Oklahoma and Wyoming—have ruled 
with California that such a contractor 


vessels, 


HAUL-A-WAY 


A Portland, Ore., realtor produced 
this novel solution to the temporary 
housing problem—a three-room, port- 
able house selling for $1,800 f.o.b. 
any level lot in Portland. Known as 


the Haul-a-Way Home, it’s designed 
to fit easily on a truck, for short high- 
way hauls, or a flatcar. It’s 10 ft. 
wide and 40 ft. long, comes supplied 
not only with furniture, but also 
an electric range, refrigerator, 
heater, and electric heating system. 


wate! 
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Something Big Has Happened 


in the Paint Industry - 


Another of the many ways in which 
Hercules chemical materials are 
helping industry, and cutting costs 


[' used to be a headache to protect concrete surfaces, 
and keep them clean and attractive . . . because the oil 
in the paint film tends to react with alkalies and moisture 
in the concrete to form a soaplike substance. 


But Hercules research has given the paint industry a 
radically new type of paint base—Parlon—which is not 
affected by alkalies and moisture. 


Many paint manufacturers are now supplying quick- 
drying paints made with a PARLON base. These paints 
not only protect and beautify concrete, stucco, and plaster, 
but even resist mildew and mold growth. Result: an ex- 
panded market for paint manufacturers, who in turn are 
winning enthusiastic thanks from industry, public works 
administrators, and home-owners. 


HERCULES RESEARCH HELPS Products of Hercules 
MANY INDUSTRIES . research are also being 


used in plastics, protective coatings, paper, textiles, metal 


foundries, mining, construction, quarrying, meat packing, 
cement, soaps and cleansers, inks, linoleum, disinfe: 

tants, insecticides, leather, rubber, essential oils, adhesives 
film, asphalt . . . and many more places. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS Other important Hercules 


FOR MANY USES chemical materials ars 
chemical cotton, and the cellulose derivatives—nitro 
cellulose, cellulose acetate, and ethyl cellulose—in a wide 
range of diversified formulations, to solve many problems 
in plastics, protective coatings, and film. Hercules turpen 
tine, pine oil, terpene derivatives, rosins, rosin-derivatives, 
resins, and rosin esters are serving in still another host of 
industrial applications. And Hercules paper-makers chemi 
cals are used throughout the paper industry. 
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Write for information on PARLON-base paints, or any 
other Hercules chemical material. Address Dept. B-5. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


V ilmington Delaware 


PAINT manuractoRess 
wow suppl 
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HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


live states—Colorado, 
South Dakota, and 
Washington—have given such contract- 
ors the same tax exemption which is 
allowed the federal government. 


must pay the tax 
lowa, Missouri, 


War vs. Glamour 


From cosmetics to hair pins, 
the beauty trade feels pinch 
of blockade and requirements 
of essential defense industries. 


A few weeks ago, Max Factor, movie 

make-up artist and West Coast cosmetic 
manufacturer, came through with a press 
statement to the effect that women are 
likely to be a lot less alluring in the near 
future, if the war continues at its present 
pace. The same chemicals essential to 
the manufacture of rouge, and powder, 
and lipstick are vital in the making of 
munitions, gunpowder, and poison gas. 
Ihe supply of essential flower oils—a 
vital ingredient of fine perfumes and 
other scented mantraps—has been cut off 
by the British blockade of France, Italy, 
and southeastern Europe. Aluminum— 
used in permanent waving machines, 
hair driers, and similar beauty accessories 
—is now on a strict priority basis, and 
the government hasn't shown itself dis- 
posed to look on female glorification as 
an essential industry. 
@ No Crisis, But a Threat—Most mem- 
bers of the trade regard Mr. Factor’s 
four-bell alarm as pretty exaggerated, 
chalking it up as an adroit piece of Hol- 
lywood headline-snatching. They don’t 
believe this country faces any immediate 
threat of cosmetic rationing— a la Eng- 
land and France—and many of the big- 
gest manufacturers are still adding to 
their lines. But no matter how other 
manufacturers might disparage Mr. Fac- 
tors scare-head announcement, they 
themselves were more than a little wor- 
ried about existing and impending short- 
ages. 

The tightest pinch is in essential 

flower oils, of which the U.S. imports 
over $3,000,000 in a normal year. ‘There 
are a dozen or more of these—jasmin, 
geranium, lavender, oil of lemon 
grass, neroli, jonquil, muguet, and berga- 
mot are some of the most important. 
Formerly, southern France and North 
Africa heavy suppliers of most 
flower Geranium came from the 
Bourbon Islands, a pin-point group off 
the coast of Madagascar. Italy supplied 
bergamot; the Balkans, rose. 
@A Thin Trickle—Citronella oil is still 
coming through from Java and Ceylon, 
but in a thin trickle. In the past few 
months the price of jasmin has shot up 
from $300 to $625 a lb.; Bulgarian otto 
rose has gone from $9 to $22.50 an oz.; 
oil of lemon grass from 37¢ to $1.00 a 
lb.; citronella from 25¢ to 40¢ a Ib. 


TrOSCc, 


were 
oils. 
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UNDERWATER AIR TRAP 


The latest thing in underwater swim- 
ming: You don’t have to go to the 
surface to refill your lungs—just stick 
your head inside a plastic tent and 
breathe air pumped from the surface. 
The trap, made of du Pont Lucite, 
was recently installed at Wakulla 
Springs, Fla., for the use of swim- 
mers as well as coaches, who can get 
a crab’s eye view of your latest version 
of the Australian crawl. 


Since fine perfumes are a luxury and 
demand drops sharply as prices go up, 
the rise in the cost of the cet pil 
uct hasn’t been passed on to consumers 
by most manufacturers, though none of 
the perfumers knows how much longer 
he'll be able to go on absorbing the dif- 
ference. 

The U.S. synthetic oil industry has 
made great progress in the last few years, 
and reasonably adequate substitutes for 
most of the natural oils are now on the 
market. Givaudan-Delawanna—the big- 
gest manufacturer of synthetics—reports 
orders well out ahead of production. But 
even the synthetic industry is semi- 
dependent on imports, since some syn- 
thetics are made by breaking down es- 
sential oils—for example, oil of lemon 
grass is used in the production of syn- 
thetic violet. 

Manufacturers of the finest perfumes 
claim there is no adequate substitute for 
the natural flower oils. Most of the big 
houses bought heavily when they saw 
the pinch coming, and individual com- 
panies report stocks on hand sufficient 
for from one to four years’ production. 
Of course, there are stocks in Europe— 
though bad weather cut this year’s crop 
to 20% below normal and Germany has 
been buying heavily—but only rare ship- 


ments get through the British bk 

@ Oils Produced Here—There hay 
sporadic efforts to transplant the 

tial oil industry to the Western 
isphere, and the Department of A 

ture and the National Farm Che: 
Council are working on the pl 
now. Lemon grass is being grow: 
some success in Central Americ 
Florida, and citronella in Guatem 
small quantity of lavender is pro 

in Washington state, but experts 

it fails to measure up to the Eur 
variety. Most of the industry is 

this side of the ocean just doesn’t 

the right soil and climatic condit 

not to mention the skilled labo 
producing many of the most precious 
oils. Even if essential oils can be turned 
out in this hemisphere, it’s no overnight 
job. For example, estimates are that it 
would take five to seven years to produce 
jasmin on a commercial scale. 

Supplies of ambergris and civet, used 
by perfumers as fixatives, also have been 
cut short by the war. Ambergris may be 
picked up in almost any part of the 
globe, but civet comes only from an 
Abyssinian relative of the skunk. (lhe 
long- suffering natives get it by running 
civet cats through a small gate and 
administering a generous swat as they 
pass by.) 

@ Troubles with Brass—Another major 
industry problem is a shortage of brass 
for lipstick cases. Costs on these already 
have risen to 25%, and delivery 
may take four to six months. Most man 
ufacturers plan to substitute plastics for 
the main body of the cases when present 
brass stockpiles get low (some have used 
plastics for several years), but they don't 

see any substitute for metal in the in 
tricate screw base. Suitable plastics still 
come pretty dear, and the cost increases 
will be particularly hard on manufactur 
ers of the type of miniature lipstick sold 
in 5¢ and 10¢ stores. 

Supplies of French and Italian tale— 
the basic ingredient of face and bath 
powders—have been cut off. ‘There's 
plenty of Californian, Manchurian, and 
Indian talc, but it isn’t as fine and 
doesn’t take colors as easily. Zine oxide 
for powder, rouge, and foundation 
creams used to come from Belgium, 
Poland, and Silesia. It’s manufactured 
in this country, but domestic production 
is being deflected for defense industrics. 
Cosmetic people think they'll be able 
to get along with titanium dioxide. 

@ Just Plain Red?—Potassium and _so- 
dium are necessary for many chemical re- 
actions in cosmetic production, and 
equally essential in munitions’ manufac- 
ture. Cosmetic chemists are subbing with 
triethanolamine; it’s more expensive, but 
may be better. Cellulose acetate, used 
in nail enamels, also is a prime ingredi 
ent of T.N.T., but no critical shortage 
has developed yet. Max Factor talked 
about a pinch on lipstick dyes, but the 
industry doesn’t consider this an impor- 
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Dotted line shows where the 
, price of meat goes up! 


eo 9 


REFRIGERATED ~ 


STATE PORT OF ENTRY 
ALL TRUCKS 
STOP HERE 


Trucks cut your living costs_ save you money every day, 
on your food, clothes, and everything else you buy 


HILE you’re slicing into that 

juicy sirloin steak, take time 

out to thank trucks for the part 

they’re playing in your every day life. 

For one thing, trucks lower costs 

. and stabilize prices. They beat 

other freight carriers by hours — 

even days...reduce spoilage...speed 

turnover, But peak efficiency has not 
yet been reached. 

BARRIERS SLOW PRODUCTION 


For example, due to conflicting 
weight laws, a one-truck load may 
suddenly become a two-truck load the 
moment it crosses an interstate line. 

In another state, special clearance 

papers must be 
signed. Or, it may be 
extra license plates. 


W hatever it is, these trade barriers 
stop, or slow, or naaee § the very 
transportation : 
most to cut your livi ing costs. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE HINDERED 

These same “dotted lines” also re- 
tard national defense...shipments to 
munitions plants, to airplane factor- 
ies, to navy yards, to training camps. 


Some progressive steps to abolish 
state trade barriers have already been 
taken. Others are under way. But 
fast action is vital! 

Here is one of America’s most 
urgent problems ... one that reaches 
deep into your pocket book... and 
deep into the nation’s primary lines 
of defense. 


What are they? Contradictory laws on 
weight, size, and equipment — ownership, 
horsepower, and mileage taxes — thousands 
of laws that block free flow of goods 
by trucks. 

This map, and fur ber information 

on trade barriers, free om request. 


APETY 


FREE MOVIE! — "Singing Wbheels’’ — Thrilling 22-minute feature, for club 4 
> 


meetings. 


Inquire — your State Motor Truck Assn., affiliated with ATA. 


‘7 


AMERICAN TRUCKING pssocutions 
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CLEVELAND (Income Index—126.2; 
Month Ago—125.6; Year Ago—108.3)— 
Now that coal miners and steel workers 
are back to former work schedules (at 
higher wage rates), the district business 
focus reverts to the national defense 
program. 

Despite the importance in this area of 
the auto supply industrics—parts, tools, 
tires, glass—the 20% curtailment in mo- 
tor car output is not apt to hurt sales 
prospects in such centers as Cleveland, 


73,424 sq. mi. pop. 11,783,897 


RICHMOND (Income Index—1 36.0; 
Month Ago—134.9; Year Ago—113.1)— 
Congress’ proposal to boost cotton and 
tobacco loan prices to 85% of the 
parity level has taken the play away 
from industrial developments in_ this 
district Under the plan, Carolina 
farmcrs stand to receive $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 more for their crops this 
year than in 1940. Farm income in the 
southern half of the district, then, 
would rise more sharply over the next 
few months than payrolls; for tobacco 
and cotton manufacturing operations in 
the Carolinas are not apt to expand 
greatly. Nonetheless, the industrial up- 
surge continues throughout this region. 
To serve West Virginia’s new defense 
plant needs, Appalachian Electric will in- 
stall a new $4,000,000 generating unit at 
Cabin Creek, and Monongahela West 
Penn will build a $3,900,000 unit at 
Riversville. 

Carolina Power & Light is planning 


TWIN CITIES (Income  Index— 
122.1; Month Ago—121.2; Year Ago— 
115.1)—The congressional decision to 
boost the 1941 wheat loan price ought 
to add more than $50,000,000 to farmers’ 
spendable income. Not only will the 
1941 crop be worth more, but 1940 
stocks can now be liquidated at a profit. 
This promises an upsurge in district in- 
come which ought to last through the 
September harvest. Sales prospects after 
that, however, may again fall below the 


\ 2 
.-—¥ 
> 


» 


pop. 5,518,626 


414,004 sq. mi. 


The Regional Market Outlook 


Toledo, Akron, Dayton. As in the Chi- 
cago district (BW —May10'41,p41), peak 
auto operations will keep plants busy for 
several months. After that, defense work 
will more than make up the difference in 
most places. 

In recent months, however, defense has 
not meant much for eastern Kentucky 
and southern Ohio—the sparsely-settled 
hill country south of the Cincinnati- 
Zanesville-W heeling line. ‘This area, with 
more than 2,000,000 people, is primarily 
dependent on coal mining and agriculture 
rather than manufacturing. Despite the 
coal pay rise, higher farm receipts, and 
increased industrial operations, income 
gencrally is apt to lag in this section; and 
local business men are hoping for defense- 
plant awards from the government. 

Payrolls in the machinery industries 
and defense lines are steadily rising. But 
the big lift in cmployment, in this dis- 
trict’s many new defense plants, will not 
start until late summer. 


a $3,000,000 addition at Cape Fear, 
N. C., and the $50,000,000 Santee- 
Cooper power project is being rushed to 
completion. A new $4,000,000 steel al- 
loy plant at Charleston, S. C. has already 
been announced. 

District income, already at top rank, 
is apt to continue to expand ahead of 
the country’s. Baltimore, Washington, 
Hampton Roads, and the towns near new 
defense plants and army bases are espe- 
cially promising retail prospects. 


| 


! 
, 


f ae 
few 


152,316 sq. mi. pop. 12,303,392 


national average because of the relative 
lack of defense awards. 

Meanwhile, the sowing of spring grains 
nears completion, with moisture condi- 
tions generally favorable. Wool prices 
have been high, and the shecp-shearing 
season, now drawing to a close, has been 
= for Montana and North Da- 

ota raisers. Dairy prices have declined 

less than seasonally, as peak marketings 
near. This means a lot to farmers through- 
out this district, especially those in the 
Minnesota-W isconsin dairy belt. 

Iron-ore shipments began with a rush 
last month, lifting employment in the 
Minnesota and Michigan-Wisconsin min- 
ing areas and at the loading ports—Du- 
luth, Minn., Superior and Ashland, Wis., 
and Escanaba, Mich. Copper mining 
around Butte, Mont., however, is at ca- 
— and not much expansion can now 

expected. Northern Michigan copper 
mines, unprofitable with prices at 12¢ 
per Ib., are largely inactive. 
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tant problem. It isn’t likely that 
manufacturer of a line which inc) 
Passion Red, Fireman Red, Indian | 
Heart Red, etc., will have to pare 

self down to just plain red. 

Containers—all important in the ; 
ing and merchandising of cosmet 
are another thorn that pricks the in 
try, though the trouble is slow del 
(particularly of corrugated boxes 
some plastics), rather than actual s| 
age. Most manufacturers are lighte: 
the load on glass and plastic produce: 
getting along with old-style contai 
and doing a ‘niniimum of redesignin 
@ No Priority for Beauty—Ihe $2 
000,000 beauty shop industry 
suffer more than cosmetic manufac: 
ers and perfumers before long. Aluini 
num is the major material used in most 
beauty shop contraptions. Light weight 
makes it essential in permanent way) ng 
machines, hair dryers, clamps and cu 
ers, where a heavier metal might be un 
comfortable on milady’s head and hard 
work for the operator. Aluminum foil 
and salts are used in permanent-waving 
pads. A twice-yearly permanent may be 
a basic necessity to the average Amer 
can woman (surveys show it’s definitely 
out of the luxury class) but it’s just so 
much frippery to the priorities boys in 
Washington. 

There’s also a not-too-remote possi- 

bility of a shortage of steel wire for 
hairpins. Some of the biggest hairpin 
manufacturers have about a year’s sup 
ply on hand and there are indications 
that wire companies may not be able 
to deliver more when that runs out. 
Plastics have been used for some time 
for large, ornamental hairpins but aren't 
considered practicable for small, thin 
pins. If they were, the pins probably 
might cost $5 or $6 a Ib. as against 19¢ 
At the beauty trade’s recent get-together 
there was jesting talk of toothpick hait 
pins which may turn out not to be so 
funny. 
@ Redhead Shortage—Chances are 99 
out of 100 that all redheads six months 
hence will be authentic—there’s a short 
age of Egyptian henna. Other strin 
gencies include potassium perman 
ganate (also used in permanent waving 
pads) and nickel steel for magnets, 
which cut down the elapsed time for 
removing hairpins after the weekh 
“set.” 

Beauty shops probably can get along 
for a while with existing stocks of 
permanent waving machines, dryers 
and similar equipment—though there 
won’t be much rcom for expansion 
Reports are that equipment manufac- 
turers have been caught short on stocks 
of aluminum, but they may be able to 
substitute thin sheet steel spinnings on 
some machines. Parchment paper is 
being used for permanent waving pads, 
but it doesn’t hold heat like aluminum 
foil. Lead foil has been substituted 
also, but operators complain of stained 
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. PRINTING PAPERS 
v4 } 
hlid\ 
Liseass 4 
luni vs Providing all the beauty 
host } a Vs ; 
eight of costly printing papers at the price 
dV ing ° 
curl of ordinary paper! 
C oun 
hare 
) fou No BUYER of printing can afford to overlook the big news 
Wills P g d 
v ‘be about Leredcoad.* Here are printing papers which have been 
men made super-smooth by new and exclusive coating processes 
ite - ‘ . ' 
“ ; —beautiful, rich-appearing papers, paving the way for the finest 
ys in rinting results. At the same time—thanks to Kimberly-Clark's 
P g 
manufacturing economies—important savings are now available 
YOSSI- . . . 
ce | “i to every company using printing. 
tpi t 4 =X Se If you have been buying highest quality printing, you can 
; y ying nig q y P & ) 
St ; 4 ” . ° . 
red *> now buy more printing at the same price by specifying 
able | 4 Levelcoal papers. Levelcoal provides all the beauty of costl) 
— printing papers at the price of ordinary paper. 
Ime paca 4 : —_ 
en't If you have a small printing budget which has limited you 
thin | tO not-so-good appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, 
ab] . : ; 
196 . you now can step-up to Seeedcoad quality paper at little, if 
ther ' any, extra cost, and benefit by a mighty respectable job! 
dail va! , 
> $0 7, Seeing is believing... Ask 
99 T. £ 6 your printer or paper merchant for 
iths ae om Goon eect samples, or write Kimberly-Clark 
: Fac apie vel. Fapfrer 
ort * < Y on sir if ' for proofs of printed results 
rin gs Made super-smooth by new, exclusive : 
lan : coating processes. For high-quality printing. heretofore obtainable only with 
ing m high-cost printing papers. You'll 
: Kimfect agree these new papers do most 
ly Lovelooal Paper for the money. They are available 
Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For h h ; —_ 
yng use where quolity remains a factor, but through your paper merchant. 
of less exacting printed results demanded. Or, inquire direct. 
ers 
a + s “TRADE MARK 
“a Multifect 
7 Levelcval Faper 
ii Where economy counts in volume printing, 
to this grode does a splendid job. 
on 
Is KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION .. Established 1872 - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
ra NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street CHICAGO-— 8 South Michigan Avenue LOS ANGELES — 510 West Sixth Street 
ed 
ed 
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Cyclone Fence 


HE best way to prevent damage to your 
plant—and to avoid loss of valuable 
blueprints, tools and dies—is to discourage 
trouble-makers with good, high Cyclone 
Fence. It's on the job—day and night. And 
when every person entering or leaving your 
plant must pass through guarded gates, 
your risk is definitely reduced 
Before you buy any fence, it will pay you 
to consider the features that make U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence so durable. The copper-steel 
mesh is galvanized-after weaving, leaving 
no cracks in the protective coating for rust 
to get started. Sturdy H-column posts are 
set in good-sized concrete bases that frost 
won't budge. Expansion joints in top rails 


* 
a 
| for expansion and contrac- 
tion. Only Cyclone offers 
* this valuable feature. 


keeps out thieves, saboteurs 
and other dangerous people 


BARBED WIRE is locked into 
notches in extension arm by 
a key inserted at the end. 
This allows adjustment of 
barbed wire to compensate 


THIS SYMBOL represents 
the finest quality galvaniz- 
ing money can buy. “12M” 
fights rust, makes your fence 

last longer and saves you 

money. Get the facts about 

Cuclone’s “12M” galvaniz- 

ing before you buy fence. 


allow for expansion and contraction due to 
temperature changes. All this means longer 
fence life, less upkeep, -more protection 
for the money. 

Our factory-trained men can build your 
fence quickly—and right. There are a num- 
ber of types of Cyclone Fence to choose from 
—a right style for every plant, every pocket- 
book. Get the facts about Cyclone. Ask for 
a recommendation and free estimate. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, III. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


| 32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free 32-page book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, specifi- 
cations and illustrations. 
Shows 14 types—for home, 
school, playground, and busi- 
ness. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or 10 miles of it, 
you need this valuable book. 
Buy no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 


Cycione Fence 

Waukegan, Ill. Derr. 451 

Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your 
Fence—-How to Choose It—How to Use It.” 


E 


ee 
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filing 


hands. Plastics have been talked 4 ¢.. 


clamps and curlers, but they n he et 
able to resist cracking under h¢ nd Cc 
tension. . - . @ 
© Beauty Business Booms—Wha} \,,;; rev 
the cosmetic people and allied © 4y; yr 
fiers most is the fact that their by. ine, poor 
responds nicely to rises in consuy «r jy Wie 
come and they're faced with the »os5, fh 
bility of not being able to deliy.; th, - : 
goods when the goods are in dem. 1d 2 
Total value of all perfumes, cos: etic; habit 
and other toilet preparations ma» uf ; ’ 
tured in this country in 1939 was s|47 rm 
465,585. (Some industry observers thin} a a 
this figure may be as much as $5() .()0() Tl 
000 short because of the aggregate out on 
put of a number of small manufacty; _s 
ers not reported in the census.) The « : 
Toilet Goods Association estimates tha at ; 
1940 business was from 13% to 15 its e 
better than ’39. This means a 50% rise we 
from the 1933 low of $97,000,000, and = 
business is still going up. rey 
putt 

Trademark Threat § * 
trade 

Drug firms fear that FDA’s rte 
listing of “common and usual” J om 
- ‘ trad 

product names will void their BF , p; 
validity at law. dust 
this 

Already harassed by the activities of righ 
Thurman Arnold’s Antitrust Division whi 
(BW-Mar. 29’41,p25) and the report uph 
of T'NEC, the owners of patents and sup] 
trademarks have found something ney On 
to worry about—proposed regulations of the 
the Food and Drug Administratio: of 1 
which would declare a number of ae 
valuable and important trademarks in be | 
the pharmaceutical field to be “com by § 
mon or usual’”’ names. diti 
Although Food and Drug vigorously Adr 
denies, probably with full justification, 7 


that there is any connection between 


its move and other governmental ac I 
tivities in the patent and_ trademark con 
field, the U.S. Trade Mark Association, ten 
which includes many companies in trac 
fields other than drugs, was sufficienth nan 
exercised to file a brief contending that _— 
the FDA action constitutes a danger to owl 
all trademark rights. on 
is 


e Empowered to Designate—Under the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, the 
Federal Security Administrator is em 
powered to designate all derivatives of 


barbituric acid and other narcotic and : 
hypnotic substances which are habit Or 
forming. Such designation must be be 
made pursuant to a public hearing with _ 
all the trimmings of the administrative der 
procedure laid out in the law. Ag 
Once the regulations are promu! 
gated, the labels of all the designated str 
derivatives must contain a statement to wai 
the effect that the product may be cul 
habit-forming. Lengthy hearings wer pre 
held in March, and the deadline for = 
Bus 
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fling »riefs expired on May 8. The 
matte; now goes to FSA Administrator 
McNutt for final decision. 

e Companies Affected — Primarily af- 
fectei by the proposed regulations are 
the following leaders in the pharmaceu- 
tical fields who own important trade- 
marked derivatives of barbituric acid— 
Winthrop, Squibb, Eli Lilly, Sharp & 
Dohme, and Parke, Davis. In issuing 
proposed regulations as the basis for 
hearings, Food and Drug listed the 
habit forming derivatives by their trade- 
mark names, which, Food and Drug 
witnesses said, are the common or usual 
names of the products. 

The industry’s bitter protests were 
based on the following reasoning: An- 
other section of the Food and Drugs 
act says that a drug must be labeled by 
its common or usual name; if McNutt 
issues a regulation saying that a trade- 
mark name is the common and usual 
name of a product, there will be noth- 
ing to prevent another company from 
putting out the same product—after 
the patent has expired—and using the 
trademark name as its own. In fact, 
as they see it, it would be impossible 
for another firm to put out the same 
compound without using the original 
trademark name on the label. 
¢ Rights Held Threatened—In short, in- 
dustry representatives contended that 
this would wipe out their trademark 
rights by an administrative procedure, 
which the higher courts would have to 
uphold if McNutt’s conclusions were 
supported by “substantial evidence”. 
On the other hand, they contended, 
the validity of a trademark—the issue 
of whether a trademark is a common 
name or common property—is one to 
be determined by the courts and not 
by an administrative procedure. In ad- 
dition, they argued, the Food and Drug 
Administration has no right to inter- 
fere with the valid operation of the 
trademark law. 

Food and Drug, on the other hand, 
contended that its action was not in- 
tended to affect the operation of the 
trademark law—that the trademark 
names were, in fact, common and usual 
names as that phrase is defined in their 
own law, and that as a consequence 
they had no alternative except to so 
list them. 


FREEZING UNDER U.S. GAZE 


Spencer Packing Co. of Lebanon, 
Ore., and Yakima, Wash., is believed to 
be the first quick-freeze packer to adopt 
continuous government inspection un- 
der the Department of Agriculture’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Late this month, Spencer's frozen 
strawberry pack will get under way 
watched by representatives of the Agri- 
culture Department. The firm’s other 
products also will come under the 


service. 
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boro Hydraulic © 
tmost flexibility. 
ntained, eo 
designed to a 


5 demands for high-speed 


All you have to do with this self-contained Birdsboro Hydraulic 


Press is to connect your power and go to work. 


This open gap type press is ideal for assembly, forcing and 
miscellaneous shop work in either job lot or continuous pro- 
duction. Fast approach, adjustable pressing speed, quick return 
and both foot and hand control help cut non-productive 


operating time. 


Built in many sizes, capacities, and speeds, for plants that 
want more versatility, greater accuracy, higher output, and more 


sensitive control in metal-working equipment. 


THE BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
Plants at Birdsboro and Reading, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF . Hydraulic Presses . Stoo! Mill Equipment . Rolls . Special Machinery . Crushing Machinery 
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25% Annual Return 


on Investment 

The West Tenth Apart- 
ments of Erie saved 
the entire cost of three 
Iron Fireman stokers 
in four years—a 25% 
annual return on the 
investment. Before the 
Iron Fireman installa- 
tion, purchased steam 
cost $11,300 yearly. 
Now Iron Fireman does 
a better job for $1138 
record maintained over a five year 
period. Reports Manager Strauss: “In addi- 
tion to the savings in dollars . . . our tenants 
are receiving better heat than ever before. Also, 
we have made a capital improvement that adds 
value of our property.” 


Learn What YOU Can Save 
You needn't wonder what you can save—Iron 
Fireman will accurately determine it for you. 
An Engineering Survey made with your plant 
or consulting engineer, will ascertain your 


Walton L. Strauss, 
Manager 


less a 


substantially to the 


possible savings and betterments. You can get 
this money saving Survey without obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon below. 


Aerial view of the West Tenth Apartments development 
in Erie, Pa., which covers 4 city blocks, contains 29 build- 
ings, and houses 199 families. Three Lron Fireman Powerams 
handle this big heating job with ease and efficiency. 


IRON FIREMAN 


4 Inon Fireman Mrc. Co. (Portland, Ore.; 


{ Mail to: 3152 W. 106th St. 


Cleveland; } 
Cleveland, Ohio { 
See me about making, free, lron Fireman Survey. 


Toronto). 


Send free copy of “Modernize, 
Economize, lron Fireman-ize.” 


j Vame suena — 


| Address__ — j 
me ees SS 
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Checkup on A-B-C 


Survey shows canners 
who operate under continuous 
U.S. inspection are pleased with 
results obtained so far. 


For years, the canning industry argued 
the question, “Will government grades 
work?” 

Currently, canners, wholesalers, and 
grocery retailers are asking, “How do 
government grades work?” For on June 
30, 1939 the A-B-C grade labeling sys- 
tem arrived. It slid in by the back door, 
and powerful elements in the trade that 
had fought the institution of grade la 
beling and plant inspection, both when 
the Food and Drug Law of 1938 was be 
ing debated in Congress and when the 
canners’ NRA code was under consid- 
eration, scarcely realized that they had 
dropped a vital round in their fight 
when Congress approved a little-known 
act authorizing the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service to institute just such a 
system of inspection and grade certifi- 
cation. 

@ Nose under the Tent—T'ruc, there 
was nothing compulsory about the AMS 
system—canners aren’t forced to put the 
A-B-C grades on their cans or to admit 
government inspectors to their plants— 

but many canners fought the idea of 
even a voluntary system just as bitterly 
as they would have fought a compulsory 
plan during ae and drug law de- 
bate of 1934-35. They felt that if a 
grading is once got its nose under 
the tent, competitive conditions might 


ultimately force an industry- Wi 
tion of grades. 

Evidence now at hand indi 
right was the belief that go. 
guaranteed grades, satisfying 01 
basic demands of ardent apost! 
consumer movement, would 5 
idly, once they were made 
In 1939, only one company 
Growers, Inc., Traverse City 
put its plant under AMS Inspec 
used the U.S. grades—A, B, or ¢ 
plete with government shield— 
bels. Half a dozen canners s; 
their operations to AMS contro 
1940 pack (BW —Jul.6’40,p44 
"40,p22). 
© 19 Firms Lined Up—With t! 
pack just beginning to move throug 
the canneries, 19 companies are lined 
with AMS, and the number would } 
double or triple that if the bureau | 
enough trained inspectors to ni 
demand. The bureau reports that 
least 200 canners have “expressed inte; 
est” in adopting the plan. 

That’s why canners are interested 
knowing how the system works a 
what results have been obtained. Ap 
that’s why McGraw-Hill’s Food Ind 
tries undertook to find the answers 
@ What Report Covers—Investigato; 
of course, visited only those plants that 
were operating under AMS control, fo: 
only those canners were in a position 
supply data on the plan. As might be ex 
pected, reports from those canneries « 
lected considerable enthusiasm. Fo 
Industries consequently has presented 
its study not as a balanced or critical ap 
praisal of the many pros and cons in the 
grade labeling debate but just as a 
ord of the results and reactions of t! 


In the 1941 season some 19 canning 
plants will have the U.S. seal em- 
bossed on their products—that is, in- 
spectors from the Agricultural Mar- 


keting Service, like this one in the 


N. Schuckl cannery, will have watcheé 


every step of processing and certified 
U.S. grades to be used on their labels 
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When N. Schuckl & Co., San Fran- 


cisco, put its canning operations un- | 
der the federal Agricultural Marketing | 
Service inspection last year, wooden | 
shields were put up in the plant to 
announce the fact. 


half-dozen canners who used the plan | 


last year. 
Have the A-B-C grades and the state- 


ment of government inspection printed 


on the labels increased sales? Uniformly, | 


the answer is ves. How much of an in- 
crease? Canners are reluctant to disclose 


sales figures, but it is significant that | 


none of the canners has discontinued 
the service this vear, and at least two 


canners have completely discontinued | 


the use of warehouses, for the demand 


for their goods has been so brisk that 


they have moved direct from cannery to 
freight car. 
¢ Spiking a Rumor—The first company 
to subscribe to the AMS service, Cherry 
Growers, Inc., has found the govern- 
ment grades helpful in meeting a spe- 
cific competitive problem. A. J. Rogers, 
eneral manager, reports that “a num- 
t of years ago a malicious rumor was 


spread throughout the trade that our | 
pack was filled with pits. This rumor | 


reached the bank which was financing 
our activities. Though the rumor was, 


for the most part, without any founda- | 


tion, we believed it necessary to estab- 


lish the unshakable confidence of every- | 


body with whom we dealt.” Adoption of 


the U.S. grades and AMS inspection | 


solved their problem. 


The cost of AMS service to Cherry | 


Growers during the past two years has 


been 4 of one cent per case of 24 No. 2’s | 
and 35/100 of one cent per case of | 


6 No. 10's. 

@ Extra Services—According to Mr. Rog- 
ers, extra services rendered by AMS 
inspectors have minimized the cost of 
inspection. For example: 

“AMS inspectors voluntarily segre- 
gated the poorer loads of cherries from 
the better loads which could more read- 
ily be sorted to grade U.S. Grade A 
Fancy . 
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. . It prevented slowing up the | 


Now You Needn’t Be 
HOT NOR BOTHERED! 


~~ 


by 


Tig) FLUORESCENT 


Combination Lighting and Fan Unit! 
N OT H OT! —Because GUTH Fluorescent Light is a cool 


light—75% cooler than ordinary light! And because the GUTHFAN 
circulates, from the floor upward, a scientifically-controlled current of 


7° to 10° cooler air which “cools you all over’! 


NOT BOTHERED! -— there are no blasts — no 


drafts—from the GUTHFAN! Summer colds stay away! Desk papers 
stay put! And of course, you’re not bothered by poor lighting, nor by 
reflections, shadows, and glare, either; because the engineered GUTH 
Fluorescent Lighting, with ALZAK Alumioum Reflectors, provides 
light right where you want it! 


was Move the Seashore and the 
Aisa Mountains Into Your Office! 


Cools You All Over” For a productive summer full of accomplishment, you owe 
it to yourself to work in the greatest possible comfort. 
Cool, easy-on-the-eyes light, p/us cool, circulating air, can 
mean a lot to the welfare of yourself, your employees, 
and your business. Now you can get cool light and cool 
air BOTH in this smart, modern fixture of engineered 
efficiency. 


Detailed lighting and cooling plan 
i without obligation to you. Write our 
4 Engineering Department for particulars. 


THE EDWIN F.GUTH CO. 
2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis 


Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 
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ARE WAGE ADVANCES 
A PROBLEM 
IN YOUR BUSINESS? 


O wage advances tie up a part of your 
working capital? Would you welcome a 
actical solution to the problem of employe 
oans? 
Loans for wage workers 


Many companies have found that they can de- 
pend on family finance service to take care of 
their workers’ emergency credit needs. The 
family finance company, such as Household 
Finance, operates under state laws written to 
serve and protect the borrower. These laws in- 
corporate the recommendations of the Russell 
Sage Foundation—an impartial research or- 
ganization which has devoted years to the 
study of the small borrower’s needs and how 
best to meet them. 


No wage assignment taken 


Wage workers can borrow at Household Finance 
largely on character and earning ability. No 
endorser is needed. No wage assignment is 
taken. The loan is made in a simple, private 
transaction. Borrowers repay in small monthly 
installments. Last year Household Finance 
made over 800,000 such loans to workers in all 
branches of industry. 

The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. The borrower may choose the schedule 
which best fits his own situation. Payments in- 
clude all charges. Charges are made at the rate 
of 244% per month (less in many territories on 
larger loans). Household’s charges are below 
the maximum established by the Small Loan 
Laws of most states. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
6 12 16 
paymts | paymts | paymts 
$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
9.08 4.87 


18.15 9.75 |$ 
27.23 | 14.62 


36.31 | 19.50 
45.39 | 24.37 
54.46 


paymts 


$ 10.38 
25.94 
51.88 
77.82 


103.77 
129.71 
155.65 


7.66 
11.49 
15.32 
19.15 


29.25 | 22.98 


Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and bai on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


To help borrowers be better managers and 
wiser buyers, Household publishes a series of 
practical booklets on buying and budgeting. 
Hundreds of home economics teachers now 
use Household’s consumer booklets as required 
reading in their classes. 

If you employ or supervise men, we would 
like to send you more information about 
Household Finance service without obligation. 
Why don’t you send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


“Corporation 
p prec 78 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations. with 294 branches in 194 cities 
ese Se ee se BP Ba OB eB Kee eee sees 
HouseHOLp Finance CorRPoRATION, Dept. BW-5 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 
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production line and throughout the sea- 
son proved to be a real service . . 

“At any moment when conditions 
vary so that cherries are not making the 
o being processed, we are notified 

y the inspector. Proper measures can 
then be taken to correct the situation 
|... We cannot be guilty of intentional 

or unintentional errors in our labeling.” 

e Employee Morale—Contrary to the 
| widespread opinion that the presence of 
guy inspectors in a plant might 

bad for employee morale, Cherry 

Growers, Inc., has found an actual im- 

provement in morale, for employees feel 
| that they are in competition with the 
inspector and vie with each other in 
| eliminating possible rejects. 

Another of the AMS subscribers, 
Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., thinks that 
the chief benefit of the service is to 

| prevent price competition from “foods 
canned under what might be question- 
able circumstances.” 

e An “Acid Test’”—Paul Stanton, vice- 
president and general manager, says 
this: 

“Frankness compels the admission 
that at the outset of the year we were 
not a little dismayed to find that fruit 
which in past seasons had been con- 
sidered canning quality could not meet 
the requirements under AMS for a U. S. 
svat Taher than “Standard” or “C.” 
As a result, we were forced to withhold 
opening prices while competition ac- 
cepted this fruit, canned it under fancy 
labels, and hit the market with a bang. 

“Here it was that AMS grade labeling 
stood the acid test. The early season 
tush, instead of weakening our position, 
| had a decidedly stabilizing effect. Our 
customers, assured of top quality under 
the inspection service, calmly side- 
stepped the first hysterical rush and 
awaited suitable merchandise which was 
soon forthcoming. This surety of qual- 
ity noticeably reduced the temptation 
on the part of many buyers to accept 
‘under market’ offers on early quota- 
tions.” 

@ The Brand Angle—United States Prod- 
ucts Corp., one of the California adher- 
ents to AMS, believes that “the inspec- 
tion and grading will greatly benefit 
those packers who 

brands” and that distributors who mer- 
chandise their own private brands will 
suffer correspondingly. 

Before accepting any plant for its 
service, AMS insists upon. whatever 
changes are necessary to meet its strin- 
gent sanitation requirements. Naturally, 
the canners have had varying experi- 
' ences with AMS in this respect, but all 
_ seem satisfied with the ak 
| © From Eustis to Sodus—Perry Myers, 
| president of the Wegner Canning Co., 

ustis, Fla., puts it this way: 

“Because of our satisfaction with re- 
| sults from our experience canning Flor- 
| ida citrus juices under AMS at Rustis, 
| we asked AMS to give us the same serv- 


feature their own’ 


ice at our plant at Sodus, Ny. y, 
asked the service from AMS put ,, 
didn’t expect it, knowing thc tringens 
requirements. We were turned dows, 

“But we are going to have AMNg , 
spection and grading at the Sous plz, 
nonetheless. For we are tearing doy, 
rebuilding, re-equipping and i:iproyin, 
the plant sanitation. Whateve; js 5. 
essary to meet AMS requireiients ,, 
will do. That is what we think of ANS 
and its value in creating a bigger marie 
for canned foods.” 7 
@ What AMS Wants—AMS has no ¢,. 
tailed instructions to guide prospectiy 
applicants in estimating the cost of py. 
ting their plants in shape to qualify {y, 
the service, for there are no offic, 
tules. Equipment must be washed » 
the end of every canning cycle, but ¢, 
method of sterilization is up to the cap, 
ner. AMS likes to have every foot oj 
building interiors painted, as an aid not 
only to sanitation but also to workin 
efhciency. Screens over open windows 
are, of course, a must. 

AMS also likes to have employee 
wear uniforms. In one of the planis, qj 
employees wear white uniforms, inclyé. 
ing white caps for the women and white 
rubber boots and aprons for the mep 
Moreover, periodic medical examin, 
tions are required. 


Strategy in Drugs 


Makers of proprietaries 
wondering about pinch that wil 
come when priorities are put on 
materials that they require. 


When the time comes for strict mil: 
tary and civilian priorities on critical 
drug materials, what will be the stand 
ing of the proprietary segment of the 
drug industry—the manufacturers of s 
called patent medicines? This question 
was in the minds of industry leaders « 
the Proprietary Association held its 59h 
annual convention in New York th 
week. 

As yet, priorities and civilian ration 
ing have not seriously pinched any s¢ 
ment of the drug industry, although : 
number of crude drug materials have 
been placed on the export license con 
trol list, and a number of packaging 
problems have developed from the 
tioning of strategic metals. The ques 
tion of priorities, however, was brought 
to the fore at last week’s meeting of the 
American Drug Manufacturers Assoc 
tion at White Sulphur Springs, W. V2 
(BW—May10’41,p28) when the sugges 
tion was made that a drug _prioritic 
committee be appointed, with the i 
ference that it be dominated by th 
pharmaceutical branch of the dr: 
industry. 

@ Proprietaries’ Position—The propre 
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tary industry has no illusions about 
where it stands. It knows that the Army 
and Navy will get first call on all drug 
materials on the priorities list. It knows 
that to date all Army and Navy defense 
drug contracts have been handled in 
the pharmaceutical branch of the in- 
dustry. It knows that certain govern- 
ment agencies would not be sorry to see | 
the sale of proprietaries restricted and | 
that certainly organized medicine would 
jump at any opportunity to hamper self- 

medication. 

Thus far, all Army officials dealing 

with the national-defense drug program 
have repeatedly stated that they would 
not discriminate against the proprietary 
industry in dividing up the nation’s 
drug supplies. But the question remains 
whether these good resolutions would 
evaporate in a tight supply situation, 
and whether civilian defense authorities 
would follow the views of the Army 
men in such a case. 
@ Materials to Watch—Here are some 
of the materials being watched because 
they are important to the military forces 
and also are used in large quantities in 
proprietaries: quinine, belladonna, caf- 
feine, strychnine, and tin for collapsible 
tubes and containers. 

For over two years, quinine has been 
on the strategic materials list. Originally 
grown in South America, it now comes 
from the Dutch East Indies. ‘The United 
States has been purchasing large supplies 
for a government stockpile. The size of 
this stockpile is a military secret, but it 
is known to total well over 2,000,000 oz. 
This, coupled with private importations 
of quinine, would provide an ample 
supply except in the event of an expe- 
ditionary force to some tropical area. 

The situation also would become 
tighter if U.S. trade with the Dutch 
East Indies were suddenly shut off. 

While accurate estimates are impos- 
sible, it is believed that the U.S. uses 
about 2,000,000 oz. of quinine a year, 
of which one-third is believed to go into 
proprietaries and toilet preparations, 
such as hair tonics. The suggestion al- 
ready has been heard in some govern- | 
ment quarters that, in an emergency, 
the existing supply of the drug could 
be spread 4 restricting its use in pro- 
prietaries and toilet preparations. 

@No Program as Yet—Thus far, the 
danger of rationing has not yet reached 
the point where the proprietary industry | 
has worked out a concrete program. ‘The 
subject was widely discussed between 
convention sessions, and the executive 
committee of the association met for- 
mally with Army drug officials to facili- | 
tate an exchange of viewpoints. One | 
suggestion was that the industry make 
an inventory of supplies and file with | 
some central body the amounts used 
in normal years, so that there would be | 
a way of dividing up the civilian supply | 
on the basis of past needs. However, 
the primary concern of the proprietary | 
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Try sharing a secretary 
with 
5 DICTATORS! 


You know Dave...there’s one like him in 
every office where they share secretaries. 
He’s the fellow who’s always trying to 

get the girl to take his dictation but 

never can because she’s tied up with 
other fellows ahead of him. 


\\u 
x 4 


Well, Dave had one pet job that had been 
hanging around for weeks. He couldn't 
even get within hollering distance of Rose, 
she was that snowed under. 


Dave got quietly mad. This kind of 
dictation “system” was an old-fashioned 
mess, Why should a fellow need a Panzer 
division to get to a secretary? Talk 
about bottlenecks! 


2 ORO KEIR. PN Re Sect NC TN CRN PIR 


So he decided to do something. Then he 
learned about a way he could dictate 
without even bothering Rose, much less 
doing line-plunges to reach her. It was 
called the Dictaphone method and it 
looked very easy. 


Dave saw to it that the Dictaphone was 
demonstrated to the Office Manager. 
Pretty soon he and the other fellows could 
all dictate any time they wanted to. 
For the first time Rose left at five. And 
Dave got his pet job done in no time! 


roar: nae 


al 


Try the Dictaphone method y lf itches every idea, without waiting. 
Your Dictaphone is always there— Minimizes interruptions—speeds work 
always ready. This modern dic- all through the office. Mail the cou- 
tating machine is easy to use. lt pon today. There's no obligation. 


----~~ DICTAPHONE -.,....- 


‘ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
s 


\ 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. © | 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 

(0 I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, “What's an office l 
anyway?"’ showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. | 
CI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 
Name 
Company 
Address 


~ oe 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories 
to which said Trede-Mark is Applied. 
* 
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“HALLOWELL” 
SHOP EQUIPMENT 
. .. DESIGNED TO FIT 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Your shop can be easily equipped from 
the more than 1300 styles and models 
in the “Hallowell” lifetime line of work- 
benches, tool stands, foremen's desks, 
stools, etc. Cost generally is far less 
than building your own; equipment is 
there, without delay. 

Catalogs that show the savings you'll 
make, yours on request; write 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BOX 598 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


ba | 


® 


“HALLOWELL" 
STEEL SHOP EQUIPMENT 


BENCHES + STOOLS + TRUCKS 
TOOL STANDS + HANGERS + COLLARS 


“GROUP INSURANCE IS 
LOW-COST PROTECTION — 
THAT’S A BREAK FOR ME.” 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Conn. 
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TELEVISION PREMIERE 


| The Ken Overlin-Billy Soose middle- 
_ weight championship fight was the 
| piece de résistance of the RCA Man- 
| ufacturing Co.'s first public showing 


of large-screen theater television last 
week; and 1,200 people in the New 


| Yorker Theater on West 54th St., 
Ss & # 


| ton on a 15x20-ft. screen—a_ better 


saw Close-ups of the fight ac- 


view than the ringside ticket-holders 
at the fight itself, a few blocks away 
in Madison Square Garden. 

The show reached the New Yorker 
Theater from Radio City via a bal- 


anced telephone wire—a special wire 
for carrying television signals. Fight 
signals were relayed from Radio City, 
where they were sent by telephon: 
wire from the Garden. This is the basic 
television network which RCA engi 
neers say will some day bring televised 
events to every neighborhood theater. 
Estimated cost of equipping a theater 
tor television right now would be 
between $25,000 and $30,000. 
Since you can’t photograph a the 
ater audience when it’s dark, or a mo 
tion picture screen when it’s light, 
RCA combined two shots to produce 
the idealized scene at its show above. 


segment is to see that it gets its fair 
share of whatever civilian supplies are 
available in an emergency. 

A point prominently discussed during 

convention proceedings was the aa 
for every proprietary drug maker to have 
complete knowledge of his product. 
e Control Systems—Stress on the need 
for adequate control systems and knowl- 
edge of ingredients and manufacturing 
processes resulted from the recent sul- 
fathiazole case, in which one of the 
most prominent pharmaceutical houses 
of the nation shipped this highly potent 
and important member of the sulfa 
compound family after it had been acci- 
dentally mixed with the potent sedative, 
phenobarbital. As a result, Food and 
Drug Administration is making an in- 
tense study of all manufacturing proc- 
esses and contro] systems and FSA Ad- 
ministrator McNutt warns “there is no 
room for slips in the drug trade’’ because 
“lives hang in the balance.” 


CONSUMER GUIDES 


On the watch for a repetition of the 
last war's high cost of living, the con- 
sumer is looking around for help in 
protecting his immediate  interests— 
food, clothing, and shelter. Two new 
booklets—one from the Consumer Di 
vision (now part of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply) of 
the Office for Emergency Management, 
the other from the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education at Stephens Colleg« 
are designed to give it. 

OEM’s offering, titled “Consumer 
Knowledge Builds Defense,” is a 
bibliography of recent writings—some 
from government bureaus, others from 
industry and private sources—which tel 
the consumer how to stretch a nicke! 
farther when the pinch comes. In a 
pamphlet “Defense and the Consumer,’ 
the Institute gives the inside workings 
of the Consumer Division. 
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SEC and Esquire 


Case turns on whether 
stock price was stabilized or 
manipulated, a distinction that 
hasn't been clearly defined. 


When a company sells stock to the 
ublic, the deal usually is handled by 
an underwriting syndicate which, of 
necessity, must “stabilize” the price 
during the sales period. A “willful 
conspiracy with intent to manipulate 


the price” rather than a “‘stabilization | 


agreement” subjects the conspirators to 
3 $10,000 fine and or imprisonment for 
two vears—and the line of demarcation 
isn't very well defined. 


That is the point of the indictment | 


in which the United States Department 
of Justice (acting upon Securities and 
Exchange Commission findings) charges 
that David A. Smart, publisher of slick- 
magazine Esquire, and a group of asso- 
ciates and underwriters have violated 
the Federal Securities and Exchange 
Act of 1934. 

e Successes and a Flop—In 1931, David 
Smart and W. H. Weintraub published 
a clothing-trade journal, Apparel Arts. 
I'wo years later they launched Esquire; 
then, in 1936, Coronet. Scintillating 
success was followed in April, 1938, by 
Ken, which flopped with a $404,000 
thud a year later. 

Esquire has been labeled a “Man's 
Magazine,” but the company Esquire, 
Inc. (then called Esquire-Coronet) was 
strictly a family concern, a closed cor- 
poration. Smart owned most of the 
500,000 shares of stock and wanted to 
make it more readily marketable for his 
heirs “just in case.” Best way to do 
this, he decided, was to list it on a 
stock exchange, which necessitated 
much wider distribution of the shares 
among the public. So Lawrence Stern 
& Co., in 1937, sold 15% of the stock 
at $16 a share and the stock was listed 
on the N. Y. Curb Exchange. ‘The SEC 
found no fault with this distribution. 
@SEC  Investigates—A_ year __ ater, 
200,000 more shares were sold to the 
public at from $10 to $12 a share 
through a syndicate headed by Walter 
Lyon & Co. The SEC has been investi- 
gating ever since. It charges that large 
blocks were sold over-the-counter at 
prices based on current Curb Exchange 
quotations, and that these latter sales 
were artificially stimulated. ‘Truth is 
that in 1938 there weren't any SEC 
rules to define manipulation and that 
the Smarts just followed the methods 
of that time. 

Although around 225,000 shares are 
owned by the public, it’s still a family- 
held corporation. ‘lhe Smarts own more 
than half the stock. Dave and his brother 
Alfred are the only members of the 
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TRO-LAY PREFORMED 


CONSERVES STEEL 


* Here, as in thousands of other jobs for government and industry, 


men are saving steel by using TRU-LAy Preformed Wire Rope. ¢ A ton of 


steel made into TRuU-Lay Preformed Wire Rope often gives twice the 


service that it would if made into non-preformed wire rope. ¢ The 


Preforming preshapes each wire and strand during manufacture, virtually 


eliminating internal stresses. Thus, TRU-LAY Wire Rope resists fatigue, lasts 


longer, saves steel for other important Defense uses. ¢ Below 
we list a few of the 137 essential products we build for 


INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE and TRANSPORTATION. 


CHAIN — Weed Tire Choins 
Welded & Weldiess Choin & Attochments 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


CABLE —1trv-t0y Preformed Wire Rope 
Crescent Non-preformed Wire Rope 
Tru-Loc Fittings—Try-Loy Control Cables 

AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


CHAIN BLOCKS—trotteys, Presses 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 


WIRE ROPE —toy-Ser Pretormed Wire Rope 
Nonporel’ Non-preformed Wire Rope 
“Korodless” (Stoiniess Steel) Yocht Rigging 
Aircraft Control Cobles 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT—to 


BRAKES —tru-Stop Brokes for Trucks & Buses 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
CUTTING MACHINES — we: Abrosive 


Cutting Mochines—Nibbling Mochines 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 


@orages ond service stotions 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


SPRINGS—owen Springs ond Units for Mot- 
tresses, Furniture and Tromportotion Seating 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC 


FENCE —Pooe Fence, Wire ond Rod Products 
Welding Wire, Shaped Wire 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
VALVES —tronre, tron ond Stee! — Stee 
Fittings + d'Este Engineering Specieltios 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 


CASTINGS — motieoble tron Castmngs 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
Glectric Stee! Castings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 


HOISTS and CRANES —wrign: Chow 
Hoists, Electric Hoists, Cranes, Presses 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


In Caonada—Dominion Chain Compony, Limited «+ tn Englond—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd. and British Wire Products, Lid 


cM BES iN ESS 


FOR 


YOUR 


SAFETY 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT + CONNECTICUT 
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factor in all defense 
plans and operations. 
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The Fridén Super-matic 
| Tabulating Model “ST- 
10” provides figures 


RAPIDLY and ACCUR- 
ATELY. Try these amaz- 
ing Calculators on your 
own work. 


* * * 


Fridén Automatic Cal- 
culators are Sold and 
Serviced by a Factory 
trained personnel in 
over 250 Company 
controlled offices 
throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


FRIDEN 


MACHINE CO INE 


CALCULATING 
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| as a means of getting a slice of the pay 


board of directors. Last year, Dave 
bought out his former partner, Wein- 
traub, by paying $240,000 for 48,000 
shares of Weintraub’s stock and his 
employment contract. 

@ Profits and Assets— Rising circulation, 
advertising, and profits figures indicate 
that the Smarts are doing a smart job. 
Annual audit released last week shows 
ofits of 60¢ a share for the year ended 


Mar. 31 and holding of net current 
assets of $2.75 a share, of which $2.20 
was cash. The stock sells currently 


around $2.50 a share, and the corpora- 
tion has disbursed $1,750,000, or $3.50 
a share, as dividends since March, 1937. 
Average circulation per issue for the past 
three months was 548,000 against 
450,000 a year ago. 

During the 1938 underwriting, the 
investment bankers retained as legal 
counsel David Saperstein, who had for 
merly been in charge of the ‘Trading and 
Exchange Division of the SEC. He 
approved the stabilization methods in 
advance and is as much puzzled as the 
others at the findings of his former 
employers, 


NEW BUSINESS 


Business in the Home 


A new twist was added to the old 
job of promoting cordial manufacturer- 
consumer relations last week, with the 
launching of the Woman's Service Cen- 
ter. Beginning this fall, the center will 
take over three floors of the Chicago 
Daily News Building and offer manu- 
facturers in the home appliance, fur- 
nishings, food, cosmetics, and similar 
fields permanent exhibit space for their 
“eaeore Coupling this with a complete 
1omemakers’ consultation service, in- 
cluding such trimmings as a_ budget 
planning bureau and a beauty and per- 
sonality salon, the center figures it will 
be in a good spot to tell manufacturers 
what consumers are thinking. 

Jane ‘Tiffany Wagner, formerly home 
economist of Servel, Inc., is running the 
show. Miss Wagner claims about 60 un- 
named manufacturers are tentatively 
lined up as sponsors for the center and 
the daily half-hour radio show it will 


| carry over station WENR in Chicago. 


Matinée for Defense 


Movie houses in the Stanley-Warner 
cham in and around Philadelphia are 
snaring the small change of defense 
workers on the 4 P.M. shift by running 
a special 12:30 matinée in addition to 
the regular 2 o'clock show. The idea 
started with one theater, caught on, and 
is spreading to the rest of the chain's 
units. It bids fair to attract attention 
generally in the entertamment business 


now beimg carned in the hours 
usually would be spent. 


Radio Who's Who 


Ihe low percentage of regula: sad, 
listeners who can identify the 1501 
of their favorite programs has lon en 
a thorn in the side of advertiser. ang 
broadcasters alike. One way to :cctif 
the situation is to advertise the a rt 
ing—take newspaper space, prefers 
the radio page, to tie up sponsor ai pro 
gram. Who's Who on the Air. In 
(1270 Sixth Ave., New York), | 


nh it 


now 


out to promote wider use of this tech 
nique. Who’s Who will buy new raper 
space and run sponsors’ ads under 4 


blanket heading, “Who's Who on th 


Air Today,” as a regular radio pag 

‘4 . . . t 5 
feature. Ads will identify station and 
time of broadcast, sponsor, product 
show, and stars. Who’s Who argues 


that the blanket head will get advertisers 
more attention than they could attract 
by taking space individually. Plan js 
for Who’s Who to run five 32-line ads 
in three columns or three such ads in 
two columns. Thus each ad would be 
slightly less than one column in width, 
although advertisers would be charged 
for regular one-column 32-line ads, at 
the regular rates of those newspapers 
in which they elected to schedule their 
advertising. ‘This margin, plus space 
and frequency discounts, would provide 
Who’s Who with its take. Fred Bar 
nard, formerly national sales manager 
of Street Railways Advertising Co., is 
the man behind the plan. 


“Hot Frost Dinners” 


Pre-cooked, ready-to-eat dinners ar 
the latest wrinkle in the frozen food 
business. ‘The idea is a tie-up between 
Frost Cooked Foods, Inc., and ‘Thomp 
son’s Spa, Boston luncheon and _ soda 
fountain chain. ‘l'welve or so of ‘Thomp 
son’s most popular dishes—tidbits lik 
pot roast of beef, chicken a la king, and 
lobster Newburg—will be prepared by 
the Thompson chefs and quick-frozen 
in individual servings by a_ process 
worked out by Maxwell Sachs, president 
of Frost Cooked Foods. Dishes will then 
be retailed by Thompson’s aud trozen 
food dealers in and around Boston as 
“Hot Frost Dinners.” 


Party Planners 


lhe man who heads up the commit 
tee for the company dinner may find 
a welcome helping hand in the service 
offered by the Party Guild (6 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.). For three 
years the Guild has specialized in throw 
ing parties for companies and clubs, as 
well as private hosts and hostesses. ‘The 
Guild’s latest offering is a complete 
evening's program at $9.50, plus 20¢ 
per guest. 
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Military tanks and railway gun mounts are but 
two of the many items of National Defense materials, 
the manufacture of which our Government has 
entrusted to The Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Today, as in World War 1, the Baldwin organiza- 
tion is concentrating its resources and facilities on 
the rapid production of materials needed for the 
safeguarding of America. Baldwin is working and 
will continue to work with this primary object in view. 

In addition to direct defense materials, Baldwin 


THE B 


P H i L 


ALDWIN 


Pad 


is manufacturing a wide 

variety of products each of which, in 

its own way, is just as vital as military supplies. 
Locomotives for the rapid mass transportation of 

raw materials and finished products, hydraulic 

presses and testing equipment used in airplane pro- 

duction, bending rolls and plate planers for ship- 

yards, ships propellers, diesel engines, and iron, steel 

and non-ferrous castings and forgings are some of the 

many Baldwin products serving American industry. 
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1. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 
$2.25 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


2. HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 
$1.75 


Dexter Tomlin 


3. HOW TO WRITE BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS, $2.00 
E. A. Buckley 


4. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 
E. A. Buckley 


5. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS 
PAPERS AND RECORDS, $2.00 
Allen Chaffee 


6. HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
William H. Knifiin 


7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
Milton Wright 


8. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, $2.00 


Kenneth S. Howard 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO 
330 W. 42nd St Examine 


New York, N. Y any 
of these 
books 
10 days 
on approval 


Send me books encircled below 
for 10 days’ examination on 
approval In 10 days I will 
pay for books, plus few cents 
postage, or return them post 
paid. (Postage paid on orders 
accompanied by remittance.) 


l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Name 


Address 


City and State 


Position 


Company KBW.-5-17 
(Rooks sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada only.) 
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| based on an 


Grocery Fiction 


Two new magazines to 
join the growing number that 
women now get at their food 
stores. Advertising rates rising. 

Nobody knows when a grocery chain 
manager or food wholesaler first had 


the idea of giving the retailer a little 
extra service—and himself some addi 


| tional selling space—by distributing a 


shect of household hints, menu tips, 
and sundry bits of information de- 
signed to catch the interest of the 
woman shopper. But it is in the past ten 
years that these modest handouts have 
blossomed into full-fledged magazines. 
e Two New Publications—Right now, 
grocery-distributed women’s magazines 
are getting renewed attention because 
of the announcement of ambitious plans 
for two new ones. ‘The first issue of one 
of these, Western Woman, a semi- 
monthly sponsored by Certified Gro- 
cers—a__retailer-owned cooperative in 
Southern California with 829 member 
stores—goes on the counters June 12 
The other new entry, a monthly named 
Yours Truly, is the brainchild of the 
country’s largest voluntary chain, the 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance, and will 
be distributed through I. G. A.’s 6,000 
member stores. 

Like the Great Atlantic & Pacific ‘lea 

Co.'s Woman's Day, Yours ‘Truly will 
be sold to retail customers, probably for 
3¢ a copy. Western Woman will be a 
give-away. 
@ Want National Advertising—Both 
Yours ‘Truly and Westefn Woman will 
Carry national advertising. Yours ‘Truly 
has not announced advertising rates and 
circulation figures officially, but the 
magazine is expected to have a $1,250 
black and white page rate, based on a 
500,000 circulation guarantee. Western 
Woman has announced a $945 page 
rate, based on a 330,000 guarantee. 

Although Western Woman will be 
distributed only through stores afhli 
ated with Certified Grocers, it will be 
privately published by Edgar Seymour, 
West Coast financier. 


| @ A.&P.’s Magazine Gains—'l‘hese two 


embryo magazines are not the only 
sign that consumer publications are 
getting to be big potatoes in the gro- 
cery field. A.&P.’s Woman’s Day, which 
has managed to operate with an aver- 
age of every other issue in the black 
for the past year, has added 300,000 to 
its circulation in the last three months. 
With the Oct. 1 issue, Woman's Day's 
page rate will jump to $4,720 from 
$3,600. This will be the fourth suc- 
cessive boost since’ the magazine 
started out with a rate of $1,125 in the 
fall of 1937. ‘The new rate will be 
Audit Bureau of Circu- 


lations guarantee of 2,100,00/ 
contrasts with a circulation of 
at the start in October, 1937 

Originally, Woman's Day exp 
attract only 25% of A.&P.’s cu 
Now 33% are regular buvers a1 
doesn't seem to be any limit. (| 
ally, 63% of the W oman’s Day 
tion 1s through supermarkets. | 
throw some light on the quest 
what percentage of A.&P.’s tot 
are rung up on supermarkc} 
registers? ) 

@ Woman’s Day Leads—W oma) 

is now way out ahead of its 
competitor—the only other gro 
tributed magazine with a cir 
above the 1,000,000 mark 
Circle, which has kept its 1,4 
circulation guarantee and its 

page rate practically unchanged | 

past three or four years. Family 

is distributed free, and the n 
given away depends entirely 
sponsors’ estimate of customer den 
Family Circle is circulated by four co 
porate chains—the American 
around Philadelphia, Fisher Bro 

in Cleveland, Safeway Stores in 
fornia, and the Sanitary Grocery Co 
in Washington, D. C. © 

@ Evervwoman’s Expands — Anothe: 
magazine which is stepping out 
E.verywoman’s, published by the big 
Eastern wholesale firm of Francis H 
Leggett. Everywoman’s was intro 
duced only a year ago, but it is the 
biggest wholesaler- sponsored — publica 
tion in the field. Some 4,000  indk 
pendent grocers pay Leggett’s : 
copy for Everywoman’s and resell it to 
their customers for 3¢. (A few give it 
away.) Almost 50% of Evervwoman 
400,000 circulation is in the New York 
metropolitan area, and starting th 
month Leggett is giving advertisers 
chance to buy the New York circula 
tion separ ately. 

In spite of these signs of healthy 
growth, publishing magazines for gro 
cery customers is no sinecure. Most 
publishers in the field—including thos 
who court national advertising—figur 
their revenue in good will, not dollars 
@ Lose—and Like It—Naturally, the 
chains—both corporate and voluntary 
and the wholesalers have reasons tor 
continuing these moncy-losing prop 
ositions. Although almost all the bigge 
magazines now ban editorial plugs for 
their sponsors’ private brands, they stil! 
provide a potent, and relatively incx 
pensive, advertising medium. 

More significantly, the magazines go 
a long way toward building up con 
sumer good will for corporate chains 
and independents, and retailer patron 
age for wholesalers. And if there 
should ever be a show-down in _ the 
battle for anti-chain legislation, con- 
sumer magazines could become 4 
powerful editorial weapon in the hands 
of both parties. 
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EXPANDED EDITORIAL SERVICE 


on 


ENGINEERED BUILDINGS 


In accordance with its publishing policy, Engineering 
News-Record has kept pace with the increasing tempo 
of a now major part of the engineering construction in- 
dustry — engineered buildings. 


Now, that established editorial service will be ex- 
panded still further . . . plus a new editorial feature: 
“Building Designer’s Library,” a running handbook on 
engineered building fundamentals. 


Waldo Bowman, Editor of Engineering News-Record, 
in the following announcement reprinted from the May 8 
issue, tells what’s being done now . . . and what’s planned 
for future issues to help engineers and contractors who de- 
sign and build engineered buildings. 


“DESPITE THE FACT that in 1940 more pages of 
Engineering News-Record were devoted to technical ar- 
ticles dealing directly with buildings that in any year 
since the boom era of the late 1920’s, service to architects, 
engineers and contractors interested in building has been 
further increased in 1941. Such a policy is as old as the 
paper; whenever a division of the field is active, News- 
Record’s contents reflect that activity. Not to go back too 
far, the chart of contents during the past two decades 
shows successive periodic rises of emphasis on flood con- 
trol, highways, bridges, buildings, concrete dams, flood 
control again, earthwork and soil mechanics, water supply 
and sewerage, and now buildings again, Airports may be 
the next candidate for emphasis. 


versal. Engineering News-Record’s publishing policy to fit 
such a situation is continuous broad coverage of all activ- 
ities, with special emphasis on any one that may, for a 
period, be predominate. Indeed, such a policy is man- 
datory in the civil engineering-construction field if the 
readers’ needs are to be served. 


“IT IS AS A CONSEQUENCE of the present great surge 
in building construction that News-Record’s articles on the 
various phases of building design and construction have 
been augmented. The near future will witness a further 
increase, with more articles like the one on the Chrysler 
tank arsenal in the April 10 issue, or the one on the North 
American plane plant in this issue. And on top of this 
steadily increasing coverage there is to be imposed a vital 
new service, a section or a series of articles that will be pre- 
sented under the title of “Building Designer’s Library.” 


“BUILDINGS are often thought of as merely enclosed space. 
They are that, but they are more, because the space is 
given life by virtue of the special facilities buried under it 
and supported above it, facilities that vitally influence the 
whole design of the building and are, in fact, integral with the 
design. Building Designer’s Library will attempt to present 
for designers and builders the principles and modern prac- 
tices relating to such building elements as walls, roofs, floors, 
lighting, heating, fire protection, water supply, sanitation, 
ventilation, air conditioning. Its contents over a period of 
weeks should constitute a handbook 
on the fundamentals of building. 


“OUR READERS will recognize in 
these cycles a reflection of their own 


“SOME OF THE SUBJECTS 


experience, wherein they find their 
activities and interests periodically 
shifting from one class of work to 
another. They will, furthermore, be 
aware that the shifts do not involve 
extreme specialization, for the sew- 
age works and the water plant re- 
quire buildings, often very large 
and pretentious ones; the flood con- 
trol job requires bridge design and 
construction; the airport combines 
highway and building techniques; 
and the industrial plant needs san- 
itary and water-supply facilities. In 
brief, while the job of the moment 
may have a distinctive label, it em- 
bodies elements of design and con- 
struction practice that are uni- 


Engineering News-Record 
and its companion magazine, 
Construction Methods, to- 
gether offer three-way cover- 
age of the engineered build- 
ing market, which includes 
industrial, public, commer- 
cial and mass housing. Write 
for three-way coverage re- 
ports, nowhere else available, 
of I. Consultants (engineering 
and architectural); II. Own- 
ers’ staff engineers (private 
and public) ; II. Contractors. 


planned for Building Designer's 
Library will include: Fundamentals 
of Fluorescent Lighting ... Modern 
Fire Protection Practice by Sprink- 
lers... Air Conditioning for Black- 
out Plants ... Principles of Venti- 
lation by Wall and Monitor Sash 
.-- Design Facts on Acoustical Ceil- 
ings... Unit Heater Knowledge for 
Plant Designers . . . Installation 
Procedures for Insulated Metal Roof 
Decks . .. Fitting Built-up Roofing 
to Service and Climate . . . Design 
Requirements for Panel Heater Sys- 
tems . . . Accepted Practices for 
Glass Block Walls... Selecting and 
Using the New Synthetic Paints . .. 
Modern Glazing Practices.” 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


McGraw-Hill Publications © McGraw-Hill Building © New York 


SERVES THE ENTIRE ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION MARKET, INCLUDING WATERWORKS, SEWAGE DISPOSAL, BRIDGES, HIGHWAYS, ENGINEERED 


BUILDINGS, EARTHWORK, IRRIGATION, WATERWAYS, TUNNELS, DAMS, FLOOD CONTROL AND DRAINAGE 
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Our policy 
in 62 


words 


As each new account comes 
to us, a highly specialized 
service is built around it. . . 
tailor made. 

We do not take on an addi- 
tional client until we have 
established this thorough ser- 
vice behind the latest one. 

We further restrict the 
growth of our clientele to 
the capacity of one or more 
of our principals to give con- 
tinuous personal service to 
each client. 


Newell- Emmett 
COMPANY 
Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 


PAL 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 14, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business, May 17, 1941. 


8. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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. company has been very much 
Viscose Te S A vate affair even though it doe 
' as this country’s largest produ 

Biggest rayon company in rayon yarns, perhaps the largest 
viet orld. 

U.S., long closely held by British, 


However, when 91% of the 
opens books to public prepara- an Viscose stock was sold to a 
five ; of investment bankers two month aco 
tory to securities offering. (BW—Mar.22’41,p73), it became a for 
gone conclusion that all pertine 
Just how big is the United States’ formation on the company 
biggest rayon company? Well, it lists shortly be a matter of public 1 
assets of $122,000,000, it sold 142,000,- It was just a question of how | 
000 Ib. of yarn last year, and its 1940 would take the accountants and 
volume ran just under $63,000,000. neers to finish up their reports. 
Now that the company is to be sold @ Common _ Reclassified—Now 
to American investors, these facts have thing has been readied for public offe: 
become public information for the first ing of securities subject, of course, to 
time. Detailed data on all phases of the approval by the SEC. The 494,000 
company’s operations were presented to shares of old common stock, $100 par 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- _ value, have been reclassified into 25} ,94) 
sion this week in a 110-page registration shares of $100 par 5% cumulative pre 
statement covering the proposed sale ferred and 1,729,000 shares of $14 par 
of preferred and common stock to the common. Each old common share thus 
public. gets 51/100ths of a share of preferred 
@ Rather Private—In the past anybody and 34 shares of new common. 
wanting information on American Vis- Courtaulds will remain a stockholder 
cose has been obliged to get along with to the extent of 12,446.55 shares of 
estimates—many of them made by com- preferred and 85,417.5 shares of com 
petitors— —because the company has been mon, these holdings representing 4.96% 
96% owned by Courtaulds, Ltd., of of each issue. The old minority interest 
England. The minority interest out- of about 4% will be undisturbed, and 
standing has been held by a few people the bankers are prepared to offer for 
very close to Courtaulds. Hence the public subscription 228,480 shares of 


Badge orders, 


Crown 
Crown Badge & Insignia Co. 
Dept. F- North Attleboro Mass, 


LESS MARKING TIME | 


with 


g ... All sizes, 
colors, styles. 
At Stationery 
and Map Stores. MAPTACKS 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILA., PA. 


WASHINGTON BUSINESS SERVICE 


@ Consultants on Government Business 
Nl Years Experience be Decling 
With Go 
1420 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


JORDAN A. PUGH AND ASSOCIATES 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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red and 1,568,000 shares of com- | == > —— . ——— = 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer to 
buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The offer 
is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


prefer 
mon. 
¢ Dollars and Pounds—Inasmuch as the 


sale price to the public will not be 
jetermined until after the SEC gives 
the go ahead signal, there is no present 
yay of predicting how much the British 
sovernment will realize out of the trans- 
xction (the government gets the dollars | 
and pays off Courtaulds in pounds). ‘The 
hankers have paid the British $36,456,- 
00, and agree to turn over however 
much more they realize on resale after 
deducting stipulated fees and expenses. 

Presume that the securities bring 
¢$0,000,000—and that’s an arbitrary fig 
we, not a prediction. ‘The underwriters 
would get 1% of that, or $800,000. 
They would be entitled to expenses, 
which might run $100,000, and they 
are guaranteed a fee of $1,822,800. 
(hese deductions cut the proceeds to 
$77.277,200, and of this $36,456,000 
has already been advanced, leaving an 
overage Of $40,821,200. Under the 
agreement, the bankers are entitled to 
10% on everything realized over the 
advance payment of $36,456,000, or 
$4,082,120. 

Thus, on a hypothetical resale price 
of $80,000,000 for the stocks, the Brit- 
ish would get $73,195,080, the under- 
writers would receive payments totaling 
$6,704,920, and $100,000 would go for 
expenses incurred. 
eTen Years’ Accounts—The registra- 
tion statement filed with the SEC in- 
cludes summarized income accounts | 
covering the last ten years and the first | 
quarter of 1941, and a balance sheet as | 
of Mar. 31, 1941. Sales have ranged 
from a minimum of $30,743,035 in 
1932 to a peak of $62,771,895 in 1940. 
Largest net profit, interestingly enough, 
was in 1933 at $11,675,420, and the 
company was substantially in the black 
in every year excepting 1935, when a 
loss of $1,872,978 was incurred. 

The loss in 1938 is attributed largely 
to depressed business conditions in that 
year. However, it happens that the com- 
pany at that time suffered also due to 
the fact that some of its equipment and 
processes were a bit outmoded. Large 
expenditures for plant improvement and | 
expansion started as far back as 1936 | 
and have continued to date, totaling | 
about $47,000,000 for the five years and | 
three months ended Mar. 31, last. 
¢Plant and Equipment—The plant, | 
property, and equipment are carried in | 
the balance sheet at $133,800,000 less | 
depreciation and special reserves total- | 
ing more than $67,300,000, or a net of 
$66,500,000. Current assets, including | 
cash and federal and state bonds in the 
amount of $34,450,000, are $53,727,- | 
457 as against quick liabilities of $7,- | 
996,041. | 

On completion of the present trans- | 
action, American Viscose will take over | 
the American branch of Lustre Fibres, | 
Ltd., the Courtaulds selling organiza- | 
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New Issue 


$50,000,000 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Twenty Year 3% Debentures 


Dated May 1, 1941. 


Due May 1, 1964. 


Price 99% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from only 
such of the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures 
in complhance with the securities laws of the respective States 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
The First Boston Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Lazard Freres & Co. 
Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Otis & Co. 
Incorporated 
Lehman Brothers 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Hayden, Stone & Co. Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt White, Weld & Co. 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


May 13, 1941. 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. | Hayden, Miller and Company 


Union Securities Corporation 


100% INTEREST IN YOUR INVESTMENT 


% Page Fence distributors are local, re- 
sponsible fence engineers and erectors; 
members of the largest organization of its 
kind. These specialists own their own plants; 
ore technically trained and long experi- 
enced; operate crews of skilled men. They 
have a permanent, 100% interest in every 
job they handle. One of these experts is 
located conveniently near you. Consult him. 
He knows local conditions affecting fence 


and will recommend the style of fence best 
suited to your needs. He will tell you of 
Page's stronger, longer-lasting Winged Chan- 
nel Posts, specially developed for use with 
chain link fence, and will erect an enduring 
and economical protective fence. Write for 
book, “Fence Facts, “and name of the nearest 
distributor, to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, 
Monessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., NewYork, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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Turning the “Searchlight on Opportunities 


This service to Business Week readers appears in iat and 
Srd seeucs of the month only. Copy for scheduled issues 
required 9 days in advance. RATES: 50 cents per word or 
$2.50 per line (or fraction) per insertion, 

vance. Minimum charge $5.00 

for insertion in four consecutive é 

number addresses count as 2 words ; replies forwarded with- 
out additional charge. Address bow number replies ¢/o 
Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


MI PEOPLE 
\S 


position wanted 

* EXECUTIVE LIAISON—Experienced in 
management ; personnel office systems, 
sales. Specialist in problems of organiza- 
tion Reputation for loyalty, and assuming 
responsibilities. Having also represented 
firms abroad, speak fluent Spanish, French, 
German. Good personality, habits, appear- 
ance. Age 35, married. Open to offers. 
Box 235 

© AUDITOR for builders on large scale 
housing project, with experience also as 
building and business manager of associa- 
tion activity, seeks new connection with 
builder, contractor or large manufacturer. 
Box 236. 


employment service 

© THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for posi- 
tions in the higher salary brackets. Pro- 
cedure is based on an aggressive campaign 
individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Moderate retaining fee pro- 
tected by refund provisions. Identity cov- 
ered and present position protected. Send 
only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Inc., 282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
© EXECUTIVES SEEKING $2,500 to $20,- 
900 = positions may contact employers 
through our confidential services. Estab. 
25 yrs. National Business Bourse, 20 W. 
Jackson, Chicago. 


SERVICES 


advertising 
* YOUR HOUSE ORGAN 
produced by a specialist. 
ployee, dealer or 
Robert Kaye, 280 
York, N. Y. 


Spit 


written and 
Fee basis Em- 
customer magazines. 
Madison Ave., New 


charts 
* WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF CHARTS— 
H. M. Gartley, Inc., 76 William St., NYC. 
regional—technical 


COAST Valuations; 
Engineer. Box 234 


OPPORTUNITY 


manufacturing 
¢* ATTENTION FOUNDRY OWNERS. 
Formula for high tensile strength bronze 
castings and forgings. Five grades, 85,000 to 
115,000 pounds tensile per square inch. This 
material in use over 15 years and now being 
sold extensively. Will sell formula outright 
for cash or royalty basis. Also consider 
position full or part-time while production 
and sales are being developed. Box 233. 


EQUIPMENT 
office 


* DICTAPHONES-EDIPHONES guar. re- 
built. 40 to 60% savings. Supplies. Dictat- 
ing Mach. Corp., 156 E. 42 v Y. City. 


industrial 
© CIRCUIT BREAKERS — Motors - Gen.- 


Transformers—-Bought & Sold, _ Electric 
Equipment Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


¢ PACIFIC 
Reports; by 


Surveys; 


¢ STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL—The pub- 
lishers of Business Week recognize that, in 
advertising employment or other “oppor- 
tunities” in “clues”, the use of a _ box 
number address in its care is dictated by 
circumstances which require that the ad- 
vertisers name be kept “strictly con- 
fidential”. Replies to such advertisements 
are forwarded each day as received, with- 
out additional charge. 
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tion. There are indications, too, that 
some changes will take place in the sales 
department thereafter. In the registra- 
tion statement, the company points out 
“that the sales personnel so taken over 
is small in relation to the present volume 
of sales and the corporation may in the 
future expand the sales personnel, which 
in turn may reduce to some extent the 
volume of sales through jobbers.” 

@ Research—Another interesting item in 
the registration statement, bearing on 
the company’s future, concerns research. 
American Viscose and Courtaulds will 
continue to share with one another ad- 
vances in technique and equipment 
under non-exclusive licenses. However, 
Viscose in recent years has largely ex- 
panded its own research and has relied 
less substantially on Courtaulds in that 


respect. This program, initiated 
is being continued and of it 
Says: 

“The expanded research and «el, 

ment organizations are directed prin, 
pally toward the development 6: m,,, 
economical processes and of n 
for the corporation’s products 
@ Economies—A measure of 5) 
regards economies is indicated | 
parison of sales figures with 
ment. Viscose had sales of § 
718 in 1936, employed an aver ige 9) 
19,600 workers. In 1937, sak were 
$53,269,371 and employment a\ erage; 
the same as in 1936. In 1939, a volun 
of $54,261,387 was recorded with ey 
ployment at 17,700, and the record 194) 
business of $62,771,895 was han 
an average of 18,300 workers. 


ed Dy 


THE MARKET 


Stocks Improve, But— 


There seems to have been a percepti- 
ble, if slight, improvement in_ stock- 
market sentiment over the last fort- 
night. It hasn’t made itself felt to any 
marked degree in the price averages. 
Yet there * been a better grade of 
buying in some of the old-line favorites 
which recently had been under pressure, 
and there have been a couple of mild 
waves of strength that have nudged for- 
ward the market as a whole. 

Unfortunately, some of the reasons 
for this quiet undertone of firmness 
seem to be negative rather than positive. 
Take the case of the many traders who 
have been expecting a fairly sharp slump 
in prices. ‘They've been disappointed 
and some short covering has ensued, 
while this has been aided as a price 
raiser by a little accumulation from 
those who had sold out in order to buy 
back cheaper or who simply were sit- 
ting on the fence. 

f the sustained boom in commodity 
prices has had any influence in bring- 
ing about the better tone in stocks, the 
part played has not been very visible. 
In several recent sessions during which 
commodity prices have been outstand- 
ingly strong, stocks have moved scarcely 
at all. ‘Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week provided an instance of that sort 
with commodities blowing the lid off 
while stocks were virtually unchanged 
as measured by the averages. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind 
that stocks cannot be expected to fol- 
low the course of commodity prices to 
anything like the usual extent. In more 
normal times, a boom in commodities 
would mean inventory accumulation in 
raw materials, in semi-manufactures, 
and in finished goods. Fabricators would 
do a larger business and could jack up 
their finished prices to compensate for 
the rise in raw materials. But today pri- 


S 


orities prevent much inventory stocking 
and restraints on prices squeeze man 
facturing profits. 

Then, too, Congress can enact leg 
lation which will boom certain com 
modities, as was the case with major 
farm products this week. Such lay 
far from benefiting corporate profit 
may actually cause real hardship fo: 
manufacturers and distributors who p: 
cess and handle farm produce on 3 
limited markup. 

The tax conferences in Washingtor 
also tend to restrain whatever bullish en 
thusiasm might manifest itself in stock 
There come persistent reports that th 
corporate taxes proposed earlier (BW- 
May3’41,p15) may be materially in. 
creased—that the federal government 
should take back whatever armament 
profits it creates. 

This theory of making business carr 
the tax burden has several shortcon 
ings. For one thing, it will most cer 
tainly remove the profit incentive from 
the productive drive, leaving patriotism 
alone to speed the effort. For another 
it is taxation which falls at the wrong 
point to have any particular force in 
curbing the inflationary — tendencies 
which are becoming more and more evi 
dent in the trend of commodity prices 

Foreign affairs continue as a deter 
rent to any marked strength in stocks 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago 19 
Stocks 
50 Industrial yr 93.7 92.9 93.5 99.5 
20 Railroad os 29.3 29.8 28.5 25.8 
20 Utility 44.9 45.0 47.5 58.9 
Bonds 
20 Industrial 90.1 90.3 90.2 835.1 
20 Railroad 67.5 68.0 64.7 53.7 
20 Utility 101.3 101.3 101.0 99.1 
U. S. Government. 111.0 111.2 110.2 105.5 


Data: Standard and Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the Federal Xe- 
serve Bank of New York. 
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COMMODITIES 


— 


Farmers. Prices 


Advance to highest levels 
in many months brings U.S. 
moves that may be expected 
to prevent runaway markets. 


Uncle Sam is glad to see higher prices 
for farm products because it encourages 
greater production for home consump- 
tion and shipment to the British (and 
gladdens the hearts of the farm bloc). 
But at the same time the government 
abhors any runaway markets. Advance 
in agricultural prices recently to the 
highest levels in many months has 
brought action by the federal govern- 
ment which might ultimately confine 
the prices to a narrower and more hori- 
zontal groove. 

The Department of Agriculture 
earlier had announced that it would 
buy eggs, chickens, hogs, and dairy 
products in the open market to main- 
tain prices at announced minimum 
levels (BW —Apr.12’41,p72). Announce- 
ment last Monday that a joint confer- 
ence of House and Senate members 
approved loans amounting to 85% of 
parity to growers of wheat, corn, cotton, 
tice, and tobacco was followed by a 
vigorous resumption ‘Tuesday in the 
price rise of these commodities. 

e What the Act Means—The House on 
Tuesday approved the bill, which also 
imposes more severe penalties for those 
who exceed their marketing quotas. 
Passage of the act means that growers 
of cotton will receive loans of about 
134¢ a Ib., corn 69.9¢ a bu., wheat 
96.2¢ a bu., flue-cured tobacco 19¢ a Ib., 
burley 18.5¢ a lb., and rice 196.6¢ per 
100 Ib. This compares with average 
prices early this week of approximately 
13¢ a Ib. for cotton, 72¢ a bu. for No. 3 
yellow corn at Chicago, and 90¢ for 
No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City. 

Commodity Credit Corp., which will 
be called upon to extend the loans, has 
gone running to Congress. It will have 
to be empowered to borrow a billion 
to a billion and a quarter to finance the 
loans, says Carl B. Robbins, head of 
CCC, and its life must be extended in- 
definitely. But if this plea for more 
money was intended to frighten con- 
gressional spenders, it fell flat, because 
they went right ahead and approved 
the boost in loan rates. 
© Wickard’s Warning — Meanwhile, 
members of the commodity exchanges 
pondered the implications of Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard’s warning that 
speculation should be curbed, which 
was accompanied by a recommendation 
tor broader supervision over the markets. 
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Interpreted as a move to keep prices 
fiom climbing too vertically, the pro- 
nouncement was answered by denials 
that there had been undue speculation. 
Ihe N. Y. Cotton Exchange, for in- 
stance, pomts out that between 75% 
and 90% of the buying in that market 
during the recent sharp advance had 
been for mill and trade account. 

More to the point is the argument 

that the rising prices have been the 
natural response to “‘sure-thing’’ higher 
loan rates—from 58% of parity last vear 
on cotton, for example, to 85% this 
year. 
@ Would Enlist Exchanges—W ickard’s 
proposals, as outlined to J. M. Mehl, 
chief of the Commodity Exchange 
Administration, would enlist full co 
operation of the exchanges and go be- 
yond the present CEA powers to deal 
directly with manipulation, corners, 
wash sales, fraudulent dealings, and 
other violations of the Commodity Ex 
change Act. 

Although warning against misuse of 
powers, the Secretary said that futures 
markets are necessary and important in 
the present defense effort—that exist- 
ence of such markets tends to divert 
speculation from actual commodities 
and thus may discourage hoarding and 
inventory speculation. 

@ Wheat Marketing Quota—Another 
development over the week-end was the 


proclamation by the Department of | 
Agriculture of the first wheat market- | 
Farmers will vote on the | 
quota May 31 ina national referendum. | 


ing quota. 


If approved by a two-thirds vote, the 


quota will be effective on the 1941 crop | 
and is designed to divide a limited mar- | 


ket among all growers and to keep part 


of the surplus off the market until | 


needed. 


Under the quota, all farmers will be | 


able to sell or feed without penalty all 
they raise on the acreage allotment, 
plus any old wheat carried over from 
previous years, and will also be eligible 
for 85% wheat loan. Non-cooperators, 


however, lose out on federal loans and | 


stiff | 


payments and are subject to 


penalties. 


COPPER IMPORTS HELP 


Apparently the United States is going 
to buy all the copper Latin America 
turns out. Maybe we'll need it all, but 
in any event the purchases will keep the | 
metal away from unfriendly nations. 

Imports to date have helped mate- 
rially to reduce the squeeze in the cop- 


per market. Domestic production of 
refined copper in March and April 
totaled 183,981 tons, and shipments to 
consumers were 257,913 tons. The large 
excess of shipments over production 
would not have been possible—without 


depletion of refined stocks—except for | 
74,010 tons of foreign copper shipped | 


during those two months. 


FINISHES 


“These Six are Best” 


- - - the officials said 
(ALL SIX WERE S-W FINISHED) 


Richest 


came to use Sherwin-Williams fi 


Ever hear how Sparton—*“Radio’s 
Voice” 
ishes? They ran tests of leading finishes 
coded cabinets — measuring materials and 
checking application time carefully. Six cal 
inets were picked by company officials as the 
best-looking, and when decoded they were « 
found to be Sherwin-Williams finished! 


25% FASTER, TOO 


With S-W iurniture finishes and 
changes in technique, Sparton gets 25% more 
cabinets per day with the same number of 
men. They get better build, better clarity, 
depth and shrink resistance. They 
eliminated one spray operation and one sand 
ing, cut sealer material cost by 

nearly 40%—even though cost- 

lier formulations were used. And 

they get more attractive cabinets 

in the bargain! 


mMmnNo;r 


have 


Sparton 1071 RPA 
Radio - Phonograph 
Combination with Home 
Record Maker the 
radio that “does 
about anything.’ 

win. Williams finished, 


What Sherwin-Williams finishing men and 
materials did for Sparton might be done for 
you. It costs nothing to consult a 
representative of this world’s lar- 

gest paint manufacturer. Sherwin- 

Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

and all principal cities. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Economic War 


Formal establishment of a 
defense division is forecast as 


U.S. freezes Axis funds, assails 
Latin American trade. 


Washington's long-predicted economic 
showdown with the Axis powers has 
reached the point of opening skirmishes. 

Jesse Jones has announced publicly 
that the United States is ready to launch 
an assault on Axis-controlled enterprises 
throughout Latin America (page 16). 

In the United States, industry with 
German ties is under sharp attack. A 
few wecks ago the Department of Justice 
subpoenaed the records of five compa- 
nics on the contention that they were 
restraining trade in their fields contrary 
to the dictates of the Sherman Act (BW 

\pr.19°41,p72). Actually, Washing- 

ton was using a subterfuge to uncover 
the records of German companies which 
still draw big checks from this country 
representing income from subsidiaries or 
from patent licenses. 
e@ Blocking German Funds—Last week, 
Washington took another step in this 
direction when it tied up the funds of 
1. G. Farbenindustrie, which is thought 
by many to be the operating business 
through which Hitler has disguised mas- 
sive financial transactions all over the 
world. ‘The amount frozen by Washing- 
ton is $250,000 which was due I. G. F. 
last week as a payment of license fees 
from one big American company using 
I. G. F. patents. 

Insiders believe that these two moves 

are a prelude to the freezing of all Ger- 
man balances in the United States. 
Some think this will come in the next 
few weeks and that it will apply to all 
except Western Hemisphere countries 
so that the action will not appear dis- 
criminatory. Italian, Japanese, and Rus- 
sian funds would then be automatically 
frozen along with the German. And 
since Sweden and Switzerland would 
also be affected, other leaks in the 
roundabout flow of funds to the Reich 
would also be dried up. 
e Transferring Funds—German invest- 
ments in the United States are valued 
by experts at about $500,000,000, but 
annual income derived from them is not 
definitely known. Some believe that 
Hitler has been transferring as much 
as $50,000,000 a year out of the United 
States. German balances now are small 
because Washington has been threaten- 
ing for months to freeze foreign ac- 
counts, and Berlin officials have trans- 
ferred incoming payments abroad. 
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What few people realize is that this 
country is just about ready to wage all- 
out economic warfare on the Axis. In 
one corridor of the vast Department of 
Commerce building in Washington a 
growing group of specialists is scrutin- 
izing this country’s exports to see which 
ones are going abroad to build up the 
military machines in Germany and 
Japan, what strategic materials they need 
that the United States might buy up in 
world markets. Over on L Street, an 
other office is making similar studies of 
a few strategic products. And over them 
all is Brigadier General Maxwell, who is 
in charge of this country’s elaborate 
system of export control. 

@ Economic Defense Division—Insiders 
believe it is only a matter of a few weeks 
until all of these groups will be formally 
integrated into one unit which will prob 
ably be known as the Department of 


Economic Defense (the Britis} 
lent, one small unit of which 
the British Embassy at Washi: 
called the Ministry of Econon 
fare). ‘The Economic Defense 
ment, when it is set up, will 
include four divisions: (1) exp 
} 
trol; (2) import control; (3 
pressure; and (+) shipping cont 
This country’s Administrato 
port Control has been function 
long time. A long—and growing 
items which are either needed 
or might be useful to the enem 
shipped abroad only if the cont 
granted a license. As a result 
for instance, is able to get al 
machine tools and no rubber f; 
country. For Britain, however, 
are freely granted. 
@ Closing the Loopholes—'l'rou! 
the plan so far as has been that 
of loopholes. Japan, Germany, a1 
have continued to buy many 
through agents in Latin Americ 
British, through their blockade 
have gotten wind of these tran 


BRITISH STRATEGIST 


John Maynard Keynes (pronounced 
Kaynes), economist and adviser to the 
British treasury, told New York tre- 
porters, on his arrival by Clipper from 
London, that the United States “could 
not function on its present economic 
basis if the Axis powers win the war.” 
Mr. Keynes, a friend of President 
Roosevelt, is generally believed to 
have inspired the “spend-for-recovery” 


program of the early days of the New 
Deal. He is best known to most 
Americans as the author of the book, 
“The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” which he wrote in protest 
against the Versailles settlement with 
its plan for huge reparations payments 
which he contended Germany could 
not pay. Mr. Keynes is in the United 
States now to discuss British-Ameri 
can financial and economic problems 
with Washington officials. 
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eit ; me 
contro! point like Bermuda or ‘Trinidad, 


or from secret service agents who oper- 
ste all over the world. 


Last week the Export Control closed | 
one serious loophole when it demanded | 


that export licenses be secured to cover 


shipments merely transiting across the | 


United States—from Latin America to 


Japan, for exam le. Another may be | 


closed soon if the export control sys- 


tem is extended to the Philippines. | 


Traders know that big shipments of 
chrome, manganese, hemp, and cocoa- 
nut oil have been loaded at Manila for 


her from letters censored at some | 


delivery at Osaka or Vladivostok. Some | 
of them are believed to have been | 
bought for German account for delivery | 


by way of Siberia. 


‘Britain introduced import control at | 


the beginning of the war, but the U. S. 
has not tried it yet. Aim of the British 
was to buy only from their allies or from 


friendly countries, or to buy in coun- | 


tries which might otherwise sell vital 
materials to Germany. 

If Washington undertakes import 
control, the plan undoubtedly will be 
aimed mainly at Latin America in an 


effort to take strategic supplies which | 
otherwise would be bought by the Axis. | 


Bolivian tungsten is already in the pic- | 


ture with Japan trying to outbid the 
United States for current supplies. 
e Where It Hurts Most—One field in 
which Washington can operate most 
effectively is the financial. Witness the 
action against I. G. Farbenindustrie and 
the forced abandonment of German air 
lines in Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. 
The United States already has a kind 
of shipping contro] but it is negative 
rather than aggressive. With an acute 
shortage of ships, Washington has been 
forced for months to allocate space on 
all of the main lines. Naturally, defense 
materials and products needed for 
United States stockpiles have been car- 
ried rather than luxury goods or lines 
consigned to any but Western Hemi- 
sphere nations or the British Empire. 
¢ Controlling Cargoes—But on the few 
runs where there is still space for all 
cargo offered, Washington is likely in 
the next few weeks to refuse to carry 
goods destined for unfriendly countries. 
This will have an important effect on 
Japan, which has been getting supplies 
from the Americas on American ships. 


Ottawa Is Boss 


Employers protest policy 
which apparently holds them | 
to labor decisions, allows labor 
to disregard board's findings. 


OTTAWA-The Canadian govern- 
ment has seized the National Steel Car 
Corp.’s plant at Hamilton, Ont., re- 
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Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
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Many Exporters Now Demand 


This Means of Payment 


Am ERICAN foreign trade is being carried on 
today in the face of many obstacles. Exporters 
and importers are all too familiar with difficulties, 
the nature of which may change over-night, in 
connection with transportation, insurance, govern- 
ment regulations, exchange restrictions, embargoes, 


and quotas. 


Under these conditions, sellers both in 
this country and abroad are more and 
more demanding that payment be 
made by means of COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. They can 
be adapted readily to changing cir- 
cumstances and greatly facilitate 
transactions. 


This Bank has long been engaged in the is- 
suance of commercial letters of credit accepted 
throughout the world. Our experience during 
the last war and the years since, in handling a large 
daily volume of export and import credits under 
unusual conditions and touching many types of 


business, can be of real service to a client today. 


We invite you to discuss your problems and 
requirements with officers of our Foreign Depart- 
ment. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Copyright, G 
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Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 


y Trust Company of New York, 1941 


, ELECTRICAL CONTROL 


SUBTRACT — Pr 
DIVIDE MAN H 


J MULTIPLY « wach 
+ EFFICIENCY TO YOUR PRODUCT .. 


The Answer Today... and Again for May in 1942! 


% Sure—your product is up-to-date—your pur- 
chasing department has you covered for a year or 
so. But, as the demand for greater output surges 
UP... and the need for materials, men and ma- 
chines grows more acute... what are you doing 
in May—1942? 


Look ahead... think... you may be doing a 
mighty effective job of unintentional waste on all 
three of these items if your product and machines 
do not carry electrical controls. The answer? 


RELAYS by GUARDIAN 


A small, single unit or complete control assembly 
con shorten the list of expensive materials used in 
your products ... and, in direct proportion, can re- 
duce the machine time and man-hours required in 
the manufacturing process. 


For big savings with better performance, switch 
to Guardian Electric Controls now. A specially de- 
signed SAMPLE control unit can 
usually be supplied from more 
than 7,100 prefabricated parts. 


Send Your Blue Print or Sketch 
for Specific Recommendations, 
No Coat. No Obligation. Write Series 110 AC Relay 


GUARDIAN \G) ELECTRIC 


1626 W. LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TOUGH on grease and grime 


Formula SBS-11, the safe industrial 
skin cleanser easily and quickly re- 
moves grease and grime, helps guard 
against skin irritation, infection and 
dermatitis. Increases employee effi- 
ciency. Used by 4817 leading firms. 
Costs less than l¢ a week per work- 
er. Write today for generous free trial 
supply. State number of employees. 
Sugar Beet Products Company, 300 
Waller Street. Saginaw, Michigan. 


Formula SBS-II 
THE WASHWORD OF INDUSTRY 
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The Dutch-controlled island of Aruba. 
center of the Roval Dutch Shell refin 
eries in this hemisphere, is a strategic 


spot in the Caribbean; 500 miles 
the Panama Canal, it’s the main s 
of oil supply for the British Isles 


| cently closed by a Steel Workers’ Organ- 


izing Committee strike, reopened it and 
installed E:. J. Brunning, Associate Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply, as con- 
troller at the factory with full authority 
to man: age all phases of the company’s 
The Hamilton plant has been 
working at top speed on huge munitions 
orders a. both the British and Cana- 
dian governments since shortly after the 
outbreak of the war. 

The seizure is the first step of the 
kind in either Canada or the United 
States during the present war and it has 
stirred varied reactions throughout the 
Dominion and the United States. 

e@ “Action Unreasonable’—The Hamil- 
ton strike developed when plant man- 
agers refused to rehire a union official. 
Dominion authorities say they “felt the 
company's action was unreasonable in 
refusing to accept the recommendation 
of the labor conciliation board.” Other 
Canadian factories working on essential 


| defense equipment have been warned 


that they will be treated in the same 
way if production is tied up by employ- 
ers or employees. 

Executives throughout the country 
are watching the move nervously. A few 
weeks ago when the C.1.O. union at the 
Peck Steel Rolling Mills at Montreal re- 


fused to accept a conciliation board 


award confirming current wage rates and 


called a strike, 
Ottawa. 

@ Industry Protests—As a result of the 
different handling of these two cases, in- 
dustrial leaders sent a committee to Ot- 
tawa to protest that if employers are to 
be forced to accept conciliation board 


no action was taken by 


awards and labor unions allowed t 


regard them, the labor situation will ¢ 
out of hand and war production will 


subject to increased labor aggressivenc 


Ihe report in Ottawa is that the com 
mittee succeeded in presenting its a 


to members of the Dominion cab; 
but got the brush-off as far as any 
mitments are concerned. 


Stockholders throughout the count 


were only a little less shocked over t 


Hamilton case than management, | 


the government’s order taking over 
plant declares that “until revocatior 


the contioller’s appointment, neithe 


the board of directors nor the sh 


holders of the company shall be entitled 
to manage, ope 


directly or indirectly, 
ate, OF supervise the management, 


eration, or carrying on of the busin 


of the plant.” 

@ Wage-Bonus Formula—Canacda 
had few serious labor disturbances s 
the outbreak of the war. Last De 
ber a wage-bonus formula was laid di 
which received wide verbal accepta 
throughout the Dominion. 
tures were: 


(1) Highs of 1926-29 are fixed as t 


ceiling for wat wages except that, w! 
present rates are higher, they will not 
disturbed. 

(2) A cost-of-living bonus is appro 


to meet rising costs in some parts of t 


country. 

(3) Strikes 
legal. 

A few months after this formula 
laid down, railway 


and lockouts are madc 
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ty’s wartime “industrial plant” and 
were brought under the law's terms. 

The bonus system drew interest in 
the Dominion and the United States 
despite the fact that it had been tried 
out for some time in several industries. 
The bonus operates with every 5% rise 
in living costs above the level of August, 
1939, which is made the base. Living 
costs are to be computed officially every 
three months. 

In trades where 1926-29 wages were 
abnormally high in relation to the gen- 
eral level of the period (as in the con- 
struction trades), increases from the 
present rates towards the ceiling are lim- 
ited to 5% a year. 

Neither wage increases from current 

rates to the fixed ceiling nor the cost- 
of-living bonus will operate automatic- 
ally but through decisions which will be 
reached by conciliation boards repre- 
senting employers, labor, and the fed- 
eral labor department. There is no rul- 
ing making it obligatory for either side 
to accept the awards of the boards. 
e Other Developments—Outside — the 
field of labor, two wartime develop- 
ments attracted business interest in the 
Dominion this week. A new factory 
costing $8,000,000 is to be built at 
Windsor, opposite Detroit, to make 
Browning machine guns for aircraft. 
The plant will make most of the gun 
parts except barrels. These are already 
in production in other plants. 

Wartime Housing, Limited, the gov- 
ernment-owned company which was or- 
ganized two months ago to provide 
temporary housing in war industry 
communities, is about to let contracts 
for projects in half a dozen more cities. 


Nazi Blueprint 


Germans work overtime to 
plan post-war auto industry, 
promote synthetic textiles, de- 
velop “feeder” plants. 


BERLIN—Despite the political flurry 
caused by the Hess episode, Nazi au- 
thorities this week continued to push 
with feverish haste numerous plans for 
the economic coordination of all terri- 
tories under German control for effect- 
ive production immediately after the 
War. 

Three developments indicate to Ger- 
mans and outsiders alike the shape of 
Hitler's post-war plans for an economic 
war which will give the Reich a position 
in world trade commensurate with its 
expected dominant place in Europe: 
® Automobiles—Leaders in the automo- 
bile industries of Germany, Italy, and 
France (which accounted for 70% of 
Europe’s prewar output) were sum- 
moned to Berlin this week to form a 
“temporary committee” which is to 
map the future for the great new indus- 
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try which Germany expects to develop 
as soon as her factories can turn from 
the production of war equipment. Aim 
is to agree on three or four models of 
cars to meet various needs. This lim- 
ited number of models will be turned 
out on a mass production basis large 
enough to meet the competition from 
the United States in export markets. 
No word leaked out from preliminary 
discussions but it is expected that the 
Germans will insist on using the model 
for the People’s Car which was devel 
oped shortly before the war in an effort 
to provide an automobile cheap enough 
to fit the pocketbook of the working 
man. Beyond this, the best features of 
the French and Italian cars are likely to 


| 


\W/ HEREVER tacking, stapling or fasten- 
ing is done—in plant or shipping room 
—Model T-1 HANSCO One-Hand Tacker 
is not only faster but safer! Drives T-head 
Hansen Tacks in 4 lengths, 3/16" to |/2" 
Hold Tacker in one hand—material in 
other—tack fast as you grip. Compact 
Easily portable. Self-contained. Flush 
front for close spaces. Submit your tack 
ing problems. Ask for Folder. 


A.L.HANSEN "26. °Chicaco. tee 


BAKER TRUCKS 


contribute to efficiency 


of chemical plane 
aa | | 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of the Baker Raulang Company 


A fleet of Baker Trucks at one of the 
largest chemical plants contributes 
to net profits by reducing handling 
costs and helping to step up pro- 
duction. Time and money are saved 
in general handling as well as in 
truck or car loading. In warehouse 
or outside storage, value of floor 
space is multiplied many times by 
tiering. ¢ If you would like to make 
these savings in your plant, call 
your nearest Baker representative 
—or write us direct. 


2164 WEST 25th STREET » CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Bestaa: 


Canade: R 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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(© Local Engineering Service 


Trained factory engineers 
near you who understand and 
can fit air conditioning to 
your local weather conditions. 


( I Years’ Engineering Experience 
A world-wide reputation in 
designing and manufacturing 
precision equipment for over 
a century. 


% A Reputation for Quality Only 


Quality construction has 
brought enthusiastic users in 
every state in the Union. 


@% Local Service 


Experienced factory super- 
vised mechanics near you for 
installation and service. 


Only F-M Gives You All These Things 


Check with Our Nearest Branch 


$15 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
49 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
2810 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Corbin & Market Streets, Dallas, Texas 
13th & Liberty Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
2401 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1000 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y 

902 Harney Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

35 Harrison Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
217 S. Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
220-26 E. Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1226-28 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
1427 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


or Clip the Coupon} 


FAIRBANKS. Morse & Co. 


Air Conditioning Division 
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| is concentrated at home. 
' census released this week shows that 
| there are now 2,000,000 foreign workers 


be incorporated in two or three other 
models on which Continental builders 
are expected to concentrate. Dream of 
the Germans is to get into production 
on these cars as soon as the war is 
over and use them as a means of paying 
for the food products they hope to buy 
abroad—particularly in Latin America. 

@ Synthetic Textiles—Another direct 
economic attack on the United States 
is behind the moves made public this 
week to establish synthetic textile plants 
in each of the countries of Europe. Ger- 
man technical experts and German cap- 
ital are behind all of these plants, some 
of which have even been built in Spain 
and in Finland. Object of the Nazis 
is to cut Europe’s dependence on Amer- 
ican cotton by creating industries 
which operate on Germany's patented 
“Zellwolle” fiber. 

@ Technical Salon—To line up industries 
in the occupied territories so that they 
will develop into feeder plants for the 
yast manufacturing combines which 
Germans will maintain at home, and to 


| provide the Reich with additional sup- 
| plies for war equipment needed imme- 
| diately, 


German industrial leaders a 
few weeks ago staged a “technical salon” 
in Paris to show French manufacturers 
the sort of thing they need. As a result 
of the success of that show in encourag- 
ing subcontracting in a long range of 
items, a second salon was opened in 
Brussels this week. Belgian industrial 
plants are expected to handle big orders 
for German equipment in the postwar 
setup. Apparently the scheme was first 
tried in Holland and is already working 


| so successfully that it is providing the 


Dutch with the funds to purchase badly 


| needed supplies from the Reich. 


But Germany's main industrial effort 
An industrial 


employed in German industry. About 


' 50,000 of these are Frenchmen imported 


mainly from the Paris region. Italy, 
of course, continues to provide skilled 
workers according to the terms of the 
bargain that Hitler made with Mussolini 


| several months ago. It is significant that 


in the first commercial deal with the 
new Croatian state, the Germans bar- 
gained finished goods for 40,000 work- 
ers who will come to the Reich to work 
on the farms and in the heavy industries. 


Food for Outposts 


Washington, fearing new 
_Japanese moves, Axis drive, 
plans six months’ supplies for 
strategic U. S. bases. 


Washington defense officials this 
week tackled a new problem which 


| sounded as though this country might 


be looking for trouble in the 


the near future. ICN ip Dk 


A little group of people 


charged with the responsibility “= 
ning a six months’ supply of { Eas 
seeing that it is bought, delive ed. . my 
stored in each of this country’s trates, Sor 
outposts—which include mainly {he h; defen: 
ippines, Hawaii, Alaska, and Pye; prisiny 
Rico. instan 
@ What’s Being Bought—Rice, canyg; yeat-O 
evaporated milk, flour, butter, Wnitt 
topped the list of supplies which the b 
and food experts thought the be ing pt 
stored in decentralized warehouses » while 
these four regions. All of the isla; \ daily | 
have plentiful local supplies of fr: stretcl 
and sugar, and Alaska—since it is ¢ ter of 
nected by land with the United Stas, and if 
—can probably be supplied with mox fy that \ 
regularity than the other three no mat Jacob: 
ter how serious the emergency ma maybe 
prove to be. lax. ju 
In order not to interfere with priva meth 
business any more than is necessar busin 
local wholesalers will be urged to hand can re 
the problem so far as possible, with the at the 
government making arrangements fo; mice ‘ 
them to pay for the reserve stocks on tice— 
as they are released for distrbutio: Suc 
through regular retail channels “You 
@ Fear New Move—Behind the move § Whit 
is the fear that Tokyo is planning some §§ haulit 
overt move in the Far East. ‘hough J supph 
political conditions in French Ind same 
China and Siam are calm just now, new | 
the Japanese fleet remains in southen same 
waters and large units of the Nippones J ing fi 
army are quartered in ports in the soutl progts 
ern part of China. Tokyo has repeatedly j unabl 
made it plain that it hopes to win co: going 
trol of at least the Dutch colonial p: the d 
sessions in the Far East as a result of J we'd | 
the war and may even be tempted to go fi for a 
after Singapore and the rich Buti 
colonies if Britain becomes complete Boy’ 
absorbed fending off the Germans 
home. Mc 
Whether the United States will fight JJ the r 
to defend these regions remains a quev their 
tion, but Washington’s open support ot @ time, 
the Chinese régime and the tightening ff foldec 
of the export controls against Japan m. consi 
lead to an incident which will precip: JJ Was ¢ 
‘tate war. senge 


e Fending Off Hardships—Whether the ff this y 
crisis ever becomes this serious or not, Fo 
Washington is planning to lay in reserve HJ was 
supplies of food so that an interruption ff boys 
of regular merchant shipping, even if for bars ; 
only a few weeks, will cause no hard jj up t 
ships in these Pacific outposts. and 
As far as Puerto Rico is concerned, Moth 
the whole worry is tied to the German Ta 
threat to carry the war to South Amer § your 
ica (page 16). This island, for the moff the b 
ment, is the center of our whole defense J and 1 
system in the Caribbean. When the ally p 
recently-leased British bases are fully at we 
developed— —particularly Trinidad, which cially 
is expected to become a second Peal nicke 
Harbor—Puerto Rico will be more secur Came 
from attack from the South Atlantic tome 
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PROFIT& LOSS 


Easy Does It 


Some of the secondary effects of the 
defense program are much more sur- 
prising than the primary ones—like, for 
instance, the sales boom of a seven- 
year-old book called “You Must Relax.” 
Written by a Dr. Edmund Jacobson, 
the book explains his method of teach- 
ing people how to take it easy and rest 
while they go through their ording ry 
daily 1 yutine—without even having to go 
stretch out somewhere. (It’s just a mat- 
ter of getting people to stop being tense, 
and if you think that’s easy, please note 
that when a patient comes to see Dr. 
Jacobson he spends the first two—and 
maybe even three—visits learning to re 
lax just his right arm.) The Jacobson 
method is an ideal kind of relaxation for 
business people, of course, because they 
can rest up and get their work done ” 
at the same time. So the book had : 
nice sale—and the doctor a good an 
tice—all seven years ago. 

Suddenly, just a few months back, 
“You Must Relax’ began to sell again. 
Whittlesey House, the publisher, began 
hauling copies out of the storeroom to | 
supply the new demand. At about the | 
same time Dr. Jacobson had a rush of | 
new patients. The explanation was the 
same in both cases—business men jitter- | 
ing from the demands of the defense | 
program, and badly in need of a rest, but 
unable to leave their desks. The book is | 
going into its 46,000th copy now, and | 
the doctor—well, if it was anybody else | 
we'd say he was so busy he was heading 
for a breakdown. 


“Now try 
a million 
volts of 
static!” 


A streak of man-made 
lightning hisses 
through an arc a few 
feet from a new radio. 
Yet the program comes 
in true and clear. It 

is a dramatic test of 
frequency modulation— 
“static-free” reception. 


Why such an elaborate 
test? To prove 

perfect performance 
under the worst 
possible conditions. 


America demands 
tested products. And as 
business speeds up, 
testing becomes more 
and more vital. But 

it's slow. costly. 


Fortunately, certain 
business tools are 
rigidly pre-tested. 
You can accept them 
on faith. Among these 
is Hammermill Bond. 


Today, more printers 
recommend 
Hammermill Bond for 
letterheads and 
business forms than 
any other watermarked 
paper. Because it is 
pre-tested in the 
making ... proved by 
29 years of use. 


Boy's Best Friend 


Mother’s Day is past and gone and 
the retailers are beginning to give all 
their attention to Father’s Day by this | 
time, but before Mother’s Day 1941 is | 
folded up in lavender and moth balls, 
consider the crafty sales system that 
was employed by Western Union mes- 
sengers to sell Mother’s Day greetings 
this year. 

For several days before the great event 
was due, Western Union messenger | 
boys began to slip into likely-looking | 
bars and grills, where they would sidle | 
up to the sodden drinkers at the rail 
and whisper, “How about sending a | 
Mother’s Day greeting?” 

Talk about salesmanship, and getting 
your prospect in a buying mood—why, 
the boys had a set-up with this market, 
and most of the customers were liter- 
ally push-overs. ‘The messengers we saw 
at work did a landoffice business—espe- 
cially the crafty fellow who invested a 
nickel in the jukebox as soon as he 
came into a bar, and greased the cus- 
tomers up with a couple of minutes of 


25 letters or forms on eco- 
nomical Hammermill Bond 
cost only 1¢ more than on 
cheap, unknown paper. 


practical ideas on how tos 


Nam 
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stecemareill Paper Co., Erie, P 


Send me the Working Kit aa up office work. 


(Please attach cou 


WORLD'S TOUGHEST PAPER 
TESTS. You can buy Ham- 
mermill Bond with con 
fidence because it is rig- 
idly pre-tested by 23 dif- 
ferent tests more severe 
than any it will face in 
business use. Tests for 
weight, thickness, strength, 
tearing . . . for folding, 
erasure, moisture content, 
color, and every other im- 
. Portant quality. 


BEST WAYS TO MULTIPLY 
MESSAGES! 3.For typewrit. 
ten work, use Hammermill 
Bond. Takes typing cleanly,” 
erases neatly, makes half a 
dozen clear carbons. 2. On 
gelatin or spirit duplicators, 
use Hammermill Duplicator. 
Gives 300, or more, readable 
copies. 3. On stencil dupli- 
cators, use Hammermili 
Mitmeo-Bond. Makes 3000, 


WE WATERMARK... 


tT 
LOOK FOR Me werTen PAPER 


ouR PLEDGE 


Bond plus 


Duplicator, Mimeo- ys. 508) 


(Students and outside 


Position gw 5-17 
pon to your company letterhead.) 


h eatee of Hammermill Bond, 
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“Mother Machree” before he ; 


| for the kill. 


Pocketful of Soup 


here’s a new soup on the 
called Minute Man which con 
package, so that all vou do ¢ 
ready is dump it in boiling wat 
may not think it sounds so t 
but you've got to admit that 
Man’s slogan brings you w 
“Take Home a Quart of Delicio: 
table Soup in Your Pocket Boo 


Happy Days in Amarillo 


Radio station KNGC in A 
Texas, isn’t going to have any of jx 
listeners wellie their digestions and 
tempers by worrying over the war ney 
All through the day it helps listene; 
forget their worries and cares by inser: 
ing cheerful messages between progran 
and repeating the slogan of the month, 
“It’s Maytime ... so... let’s live!” 


Hard Times in Denver 


In Denver they have (1) a new frozen 
food storage locker plant, and (2) a nev 
small arms plant. The locker plant 
opened with a lot of publicity and fan- 
fare, but the small arms plant did it 
darnedest to get started without any- 
body knowing anything about it at all 
It’s strictly guarded, and only people on 
business—and with passes—can get near 
it. Picture everyone’s embarrassment 
then when, a couple of Sundays ago, 
the new locker plant drew a nice, well 
behaved, quiet little crowd—while the 
arms plant was besieged by thousands 
of citizens hammering at its gates, de 
manding to get in and look the place 
over. Eventually the Commander of the 
Guard had to rout out all his men from 
their Sunday rest and get them to man 
the gates to keep out } a howling mob, 
which insisted it had been invited, so by 
golly it was going to stay there until tt 
got in. The explanation, when it came, 
was simple. It seems that the new locker 
plant had been running blind ads on a 
jocal radio station, KMYR, for a whole 
week before it opened. Every half hour 
the KMYR announcer would say: “See 
the new arms plant! Drive out to 9257 
W. Colfax (the address of the locker 
plant) on your way. See the most mod: 
ern HEALTH defense project in Amer 
ica. Free chicken, ham, or country 
sausage for everyone, to remember yout 
trip.” So the folks just naturally thought 
the invitation was coming from the 
arms plant. 

That ought to teach the locker plant 
the evils of modesty in advertising. 


S-S-S-S-S-S 
This is National Bottled Carbonated 


| Beverage Week. 
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-ETHE TRADING POST 


feel good so I ambled out on the bridge 
that spans the station tracks. | met him 
coming toward the waiting room. 


arke J Contact! 
“Hello, Mr. Miller.” 


t “ [he high-pitched g-ceting cut through “Let me leave your coat and brief- 
scl the evening shuffle and clatter of the case in the office,” he suggested, “and 
f a station the Missouri Pacific station at come over here and look at our new 
te Little Rock. It was nearly nine o'clock, — train, the ‘Delta Eagle.’ It’s here on a 

| es | stil! had half an hour before my train — siding . . . hasn't gone into service yet.” 
te was due. I looked up. I explained that I already had noticed 


lhe hail was from a little round-faced, the shiny new Eagle streamliner and 
round-bellied fellow sitting at the other — that while I was waiting | had moseyed 
end of my bench, obviously one of the over for a look-see. ‘This led to a little 
Amaril] thousands of salesmen who shuttle cease- _ talk, very interesting, too, about the new 
lessly across the country, weaving the — traim—it’s im service by now, I suspect, 
business fabric by which we all live. His — between Memphis and the delta coun- 
grin was warm as his greeting. try down Tallulah way—and about rail- 
“Mr, Miller” was a tall, slender, gray- road service in general. 
haired gentleman in uniform. ‘‘Passen- While we chatted my train rolled in 
ger Agent Missouri Pacific Lines,” read and Mr. Miller showed me to my car. 
the gold letters on his cap. As he went down the stairs, he asked 
“How do you do?” he replied, turn- about my bags. I told him the redcap 
ing to the chap that had spoken. “I had them. 
haven't seen you for quite a while. Have “T’'ll see that they're sent right down,” 
a cup of coffee with me?” he said. “Good night, and I hope you 
The other allowed he'd have a “coke” have a pleasant trip. Come see us 
and they strolled over to the big square — again!” 
news-stand-lunch-counter that stands in - x * 
the middle of the waiting-room floor. Good public relations? I'll say! But 
In a couple of minutes Mr. Miller | couldn't help thinking, as I slid into 
stepped over and spoke to me. my berth, how terribly much good pub- 
“Good evening, captain. Which way _ lic relations depend on the me» and 


ONS and 
ir new 
listener 
'V insert. 


TOLTaN 

month, 

live!” 
lve! 


Ww frozen 
>) a new 
plant 
ind fan- 
did its 
ut any- 


t at all ; ” 

‘ople on fy 3z You going tonight? women who are the point of contact 

yet neat “To St. Louis. with the pu! For you can aspire and ' 

assment “Well, won't you have a cup of coffee perspire—yes, and spend money too—'til N Oe © oo 


with us? the cows come hom: steel, plenty of steel. And 


IVS ago, a ; behalt of pub- 

> oa I didn’t think I would—was afraid I lic relations. onlv to » the whl chat ia lu oe \Heghy mg 
e , ; » 1e > > » — + “tamiless tov tghnt weight 
aile the might not sleep so well. He returned — effort fizzle like a ire cif th strength in planes, for muni- 


to his guest and his coffee, and | to my man at _ the pur iain een ih Senet mover 


ousands CS, 
thoughts. measure up. | code, for thousands of 


ites, de- 


Soon he was back, smiling pleasantly. But if he does measure up—like Mr. 


“You're taking that 10:00 o'clock Miller—how simple it all is! For then, | 


train? . all your schemes and plans, all the 
Yes—what is it you call it? money you spend to better your public 
The Hot Springs Special. It's due jelations are bound to ring the bell. 

here at 9:20, and it'll be on time. D im : 

vere at 9:20, and 1 on time. 10 When you put power behind a public 

. aw, . ace : at gs . : : 

you have your space all O.K.2 relations policy and turn it into the 
I said I was all set. channels of your business to reach your 


ofiee vital jobs that only 

nless can do right. The 
lifetime utility which has 
made Allegheny Stainless 
the “best buy” in equip- 
ment for home and indus- 
try, is now in demand for 
the urgent job of guarding 
the nation. @ Think about 
that the next time you see 
the blue and silver “star” 


wn , , Ee > Even] ‘ »p?”? . - 
y locker Have you seen the evening paper! particular public, those final contacts Sohal Be identifies bester 
> » “NI? » > > , “hes c ’ y 
he went on. “No? Let me get you one.” must be clean and bright. If they're not, 


ds ona J everyday articles made of 
+ alate He walked back to the news-stand and the resistance is going to be high, the genuine Allegheny Stainless. 
BS howe 4 with the —- Democrat. power will be wasted in hot, destructive READ “STEEL HORIZONS” 
vy: “See 0 you get down this way very sparking. And, to make matters worse, Pi RE ENT OOD 
fo 9287 often? al meas the more power you turn on, the more og eee, ween Se people 
locker I was sorry I didn't get to visit IN fireworks you're likely to set off. podhecas = = ot Dept. C268. 
st mod- Arkansas as often as I'd like. : So I tender my respects to Mr. Miller 
Amer- “Well,” he concluded, “any time you and Mopac—for unless and until some ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 
sountry are here, let's know if there’s anything ess gracious representative shall erase STEEL CORPORATION 
er your we can do for you. the impression he left, Mr. Miller re- General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
hought ° * * mains Mopac to me. 
m_ the After that I watched him move about P.S. Oh, yes, I run into scores of 
the waiting-room, speaking to one and the other kind. And whenever I meet 4 ] | FE GH 3 NY 

r plant another of the waiting passengers, do- one, | always feel awfully sorry for his i = 


ing. ing friendly services and errands where — bosses, who are spending brain-throbs 
3 they seemed to be in order. Mr. Miller and cash to woo the respect of the pub- 
was host to those Mopac travelers—no lic, only to leave that public as sore as og / 
mistake about it. And a very gracious — | find myself—and sore only because one Gort for a Ly clime , 

onated host. man forgot that, so far as | am con- : . 
Later I thought the outside air would cerned, he is his company. W.C, 
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THE TREND 


BIG JOB FOR THE RAILROADS 


In this country’s war effort, the railroads have a 
special place. They can be the bottleneck above all 
bottlenecks. Right now, in fact, many officials in Wash- 
ington and many railroad statisticians in Wall Street 
are putting their calculating machines through statis- 
tical paces, trying to figure out whether the country’s 
carriers will be up to the freight job that lies ahead. 

We've had our bottlenecks before—but none as poten- 
tially grave as in the case of the railroads. A shortage 
of machine tools, as an instance, affects the metal-fabri- 
cating industries primarily. A bottleneck in airplane 
motors restricts the output of airplanes. Lack of alu- 
minum forces curtailment of aluminum-consuming 
industries. Each of these impacts is more or less specific 
and relatively localized. 


@ The railroads are of a different order. In a sense, their 
position resembles that of steel-only more so. If the 
country runs short of steel capacity, then many types 
of production will be hit — automobiles, refrigerators, 
construction, for example. And if railroads run short 
of locomotives or freight cars, every rampart of the 
economy may be affected. Mines may not have cars to 
move coal or copper; manufacturers may not get their 
raw materials when needed; defense output may jam 
up all along the line; consumer goods destined for 
retail stores may pile up at way stations. Thus the car- 
riers are of strategic importance in the nation’s war effort. 

For more than a vear, the railroads have been stepping 
up their purchases of rolling stock. Railroad equipment 
companies currently are jammed to capacity; busy on 
construction of freight cars and locomotives, as well 
as on ordnance (page 28). Yet, despite this preparation 
for a post-depression high in freight hauls, there is no 
certainty that the carriers will manage as easily as recent 
confident prophecies indicate. For loadings are shoot- 
ing up—all of a sudden. 


© The test for the railroads always comes in September 
and October, when shipments reach a seasonal high. This 
vear, however, the pressure is likely to be of longer dura- 
tion. Carloadings already are above last fall’s peak—and 
probably will continue at a high level into October. Thus 
the period of peak strain will last six months, instead of 
the customary two. And, seemingly, there is no super- 
abundance of freight cars on hand for the task. 

Because time is lost loading, unloading, and reshuffling 
freight trains, it usually takes about 1.8 cars to handle 
one catload of freight. And any time the margin gets 
down below that, there’s trouble. Thus, in 1939, when 
the ratio of freight cars-to-loadings fell to 1.74, there was 
a shortage, as shippers who needed coal cars will distinctly 
remember (BW—Oct.7'39,p14). 

The story of what the railroads are up against can 
best be told in a table, which shows (1) the drop since 
1926 in the number of serviceable freight cars; (2) the 


84 


volume of freight moved in the peak weeks of 
high vears; (3) the number of freight cars avail. 
move one carload of freight in the peak week 


No. of Roti 
Carloads Moved Freight C; 
in Peak Week to! 


No. of Freight 
Year Cars Available 


1926... 2,211,200 1,208,878 
1929. 2,153,200 1,203,139 


1936... 540, 734,154 
M93]... ,>58,! 843,861 
1939... 91.400 856,289 
1940. 3,100 837,651 


1941 Projection 1.617,000* 950,000+ 
1,000,000+ 


* Association of American Railroads. + Range of Business Week estimates 


© Any way vou look at it, the table indicates that there 
will be a tight squeeze this fall. Even if the estimate 
of 950,000 cars is too high, even if loadings do not run 
much higher than 900,000, the cars-to-loadings ratio 
would be at the critical point—1.8-to-1. The nub of the 
problem is simply this: that the number of freight cars 
available places a definite limit on the volume of freight 
that can be moved by rail; and judging from the statistics, 
today we are approaching that limit. 

If business advances, as generally expected, from now 
through October, 1942, next year’s peak loadings would 
teach about 1,100,000 cars. Using Association of Ameni- 
can Railroads figures, there would be available 1,737,000 
freight cars to haul that post-1929 high volume of 
tonnage. This would allow only 1.6 freight cars for 
each carload of freight—far too skimpy a margin for 
comfort. But because of the jam-up in car builders’ 
Shops, the prospect of increasing freight car suppl 
much beyond 1,737,000 is unpromising—unless a special 
priorities order is issued. 


@ The railroad problem is aggravated, moreover, by the 
curtailment of intercoastal shipping thtough the Panama 
Canal. On top of the increased war load, the carriers 
will have to move West Coast lumber and crops, as 
well as rubber, tin, and other Far Eastern products. 

What's happening to the railroads, of course, is not 
unusual. A war economy heaps incalculable and unex 
pected burdens on all industry—against which the best 
laid plans are of no avail. 

Rail priorities may become inescapable as time and 
national defense move on. Passenger train schedules 
may have to be curtailed—to make way for freight. 
Consumer goods may have to travel during “off-peak- 
load” periods. Trucks will be more frequently utilized 
by shippers, especially for the lighter consumer goods. 
But, as in the past, the main burden will fall on the 
railroads. And how well they do their job will have 


an important bearing on how much _ butter—as_ well 


as guns—the country can have. A war economy is only 


as big as its widest bottleneck. 
The Editors of Business Week 
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